As they were dancing the Tennessee waltz... 
3en, Karl Mundt, chairman of the Senate committee investigating the McCarthy- 


Army mess, looks as though he has just swooned 
lawyer with a voice 
But it was only a whispered confidence in a hearing full of con- 
As the days drone on the whole show more and 


counsel Ray Jenkins, the Tennessee 
foghorn., 


fidences and confidence men, 


more acquires the genuineness of a _ professional 


in the arms of committee 
like a bleeding 


wrestling match—and the 


results, it appears, will be just as conclusive. 


British Cabinet backs move for 


Dulles seeks way to dodge Congress vote on 


By Kumar Goshal 


S the Geneva conference entered its 

seventh week, the British Cabinet 
gave Foreign Minister Eden its approv- 
al to continue negotiations for Indo- 
China peace and Korean unity. Secy. 
Dulles pursued his search for,an excuse 
to enter the Indo-China war, to break 
off Korean unity talks. Meanwhile he 
threatened France with loss of U.S. 
aid if it failed to ratify the European 
Army treaty (EDC), 

To enter the war, Dulles had to find 
a way to avoid asking for Congressional 
approval—certain to be denied him at 
present, He counted on Congressional 
approval of a S.E. Asia pact involving 
Thailand, the feudal princedoms of 
Laos and Cambodia and a Bao Dai-ruled 
section of Vietnam, the terms of which 

“|. would leave the President free 

to do whatever he finds necessary to 

support the agreement. That way, 
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Congress would not be called on to 

vote directly on the war _ issue” 

(Business Week, 5/22), 
COLLAPSING RACKETS: To secure 
UN “moral sanction” for U.S. inter- 
vention in the war, Thailand, “prodded 
by the U.S.,” has already complained 
of a threat to its security by the Viet 
Minh, asked UN to send “observers” 
(Newsweek, 6/7). Laos and Cambodia 
were expected to follow suit. 

But popular resistance governments 
are strong in Laos and Cambodia— 
whether they are recognized at Geneva 
or not. Well-informed diplomats at 
Geneva described the Thailand govern- 
ment as “a racket ... more corrupt 
than Chiang’s had been in China,” 
whose members “have large sums 
hoarded” in U.S. or Switzerland. These 
diplomats had no doubt that the Thai 
government “would willingly tell the 
world, at Mr. Dulles’ suggestion, that 
they were attacked by Communists.” 
They reported that disgusted young 
Thais were drifting “up to the N.E.. 
Province to join the Free Thais,” and 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
“Didn't tumble like the walls of Jericho” 
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THE ST. GEORGE BILL 





Opposition press threatened 
by Congress move to limit 
2nd class mailing privilege 


By Lawrence Emery 


EP. Katharine Price Collier St. 

George, who belongs to the Re- 
publican horsey set around posh Tux- 
edo Park, N.Y. (she is a member of 
the American Assn. of Horse Shows 
and the Newvburgh Saddle & Bridle 
Club), last week was engaged in an 
effort to overthrow the freedom of the 
press. On May 25 she introduced a 
bill (H. R. 9317) “to prohibit the trans- 
nission through the mails at less than 
cost of publications, books, other 
printed matter, and films containing 
material contrary to the best interests 
of the U.S.” 

For this radical departure from an 
Anglo-American tradition that goes 
back to the year 1660 and is firmly 
rooted in U.S. history, Mrs. St. George 
originally scheduled hearings to begin 


peace in Indo-China; 
intervention by U.S. 


believed Thailand could “any day col- 
lapse from its own internal confusion” 
(London New Statesman, 6/5). 


HO COMING HOME: Threads of news 
penetrating French censors indicated 
President Ho Chi Minh’s army might 
soon re-enter Hanoi, capital of his 
Vietnam Republic government when 
France recognized it in 1946. James 
Reston reported (NYT, 6/9) an “alarm- 
ing deterioration of the military and 
political situation. . . . Officials in 
Washington are now fearful for the 
fate of the whole of Vietnam.” 

Meanwhile at Geneva the U.S.S.R.’s 
Molotov recommended direct French- 
Indo-Chinese talks on “both military 
and political questions” covering all 
three Indo-China States, “along par- 
allel lines.” Britain and France dis- 
agreed with Washington's move to 
transfer political talks from Geneva 
to the UN General Assembly in New 
York. In Washington, Defense Secy. 
Wilson was reported convinced, after 
a three-week Far East trip, that S.E. 
Asia problems were more political than 
military (NYT, 6/3). 

Korean unity discussions took a 
favorable turn: the N. Koreans accept- 
ed S. Korea’s proposal for proportional 
representation as the basis for an all- 
Korean commission, under supervision 
of a neutral nations’ commission. Nego- 
tiations continued as the S. Koreans 
demanded clarification of the all- 
Korean commission’s powers and super- 
vision by a UN commission. With U.S. 
allies reluctant to break off Korean 
unity talks, an uneasy Syngman Rhee 
asked the U.S. to walk out of the con- 
ference and help him unify Korea by 
force (AP, 6/7). 


RESTIVE EUROPEANS: Neither Italy 
nor France seemed ready to ratify EDC. 
In France, a jittery government fol- 
lowed up a recent suppression of an 
edition of the Communist Humanite by 
(Continued on Page 4) 


June 7: a staff member of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service thought they might last “for 
a couple of days.” Protests and de- 
mands for more time caused a post- 
ponement; the hearings are now un- 
certainly set for June 14 or 18 or 21. 

Mrs. St. George herself will preside 
over a subcommittee composed of Reps, 
H. R. Gross (R-Ia.), Edward J. Bonin 
(R-Pa.), Joel T. Broyhill (R-Va.), John 
Jarman (D-Okla.), John Dowdy (D- 
Tex.), Edward P. Boland (D-Mass.), 
and Frazier Reams (Ind-O.). 





WHAT IT DOES: Under the St. George 
bill, the Postmaster General may 
“forthwith and without prior notice” 
revoke the second-class mailing privi- 
lege of any publication he may have 
“reasonable grounds to believe ... 
contains material which advocates, ad- 
vises, or teaches, or explicitly or by 
implication favors the political, econ- 
omic, international and governmental 
doctrines of communism or any other 
totalitarian form of government, or 
the establishment in the U.S. or any 
foreign state of a communist or other 
tctalitarian dictatorship.” 

Any publication caught in this 
wide-angled net shall have “during 
a period of 30 days after such revo- 
cation ... the right to a hearing to 
show cause why such tentative revo- 
cation should not be made perma- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


If We Die 


You shall know, my sons, shall know 
Why we leave the song unsung, 

The book unread, the work undone, 
To lie beneath the sod. 


Mourn no more, my sons, no more, 
Why the lies and smears were framed, 
The tears we shed, the hurt we bore, 
To all shall be proclaimed, 





Earth shall smile, my sons, shall smile— 
And green above our resting place, 
The killing end, the world rejoice 
In brotherhood and peace. 
Work and build, my sons, and build 
A monument to love and joy, 
To human worth, to faith we kept 
For you, my sons, for you! 
Ethel Rosenberg 

This week is the anniversary of the 
execution of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, 
See p. 3. 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


WASHINGTON, May 31—(AP) 
—Sen, Prive Baniel (D-Ten.) 


said today mest Negroes prefer 

N , ¥, is to live together and to maintain 

yi , separate institutions, such = as 

. wy sehools and churches, Daniel 

. ‘ said a poll shewed 85% of Ne- 

groes with evilege education re- 

velved degrees from separate 

schools, Bhis, he maintained, 

proves that such separate schools 

should be eentinued “so the 

Negroes ean take advantage of 
education.” 

—Arizona Paily Star, June 1. 





Hitler plus H-bomb 
WHEGINA, SASK., CANADA 

Aiter a week's bombardment via 
press and radio, one gets the idea 
that Americans must be stark, rav- 
ing mad. Then along comes the 
GUARDIAN to assure us that sanity 
bas not completely disappeared from 
the American scene. 

Such “smugness” may be irritat- 
ing, but I'm sure it is understand- 
weole. We Canadians haven't ay 
xiily senator from Wisconsin, and 
we haven't got a Dulles dashing 
around the world waving a hydro- 
gen bomb. But if we suffer from 
ninugness, please don't mistake it 
Yor complacency, Your rulers have 
a lot of us frightened and per- 
plexed. We can't understand why 
a great and powerful nation such 
#s yours should tremble for its ex- 
Istence every time a hungry man 
in some part of the world demon- 
sivates for an extra crust of bread 

We remember Hitler and his 
“eontainment of communism.” But 
Mitier with a hydrogen bomb—ugh! 

F. J. Andersen 


One-year free sub to winner 
of each jiem published under 
this heading. Winner: Einfrank, 
Tucson, Ariz, 











that others who wish to do away 
with restrictions on foreign travel 
may contribute te the fund and, if 
they like, discuss with us the pos- 
ribility of adding their case to the 
ethers which will be grouped in 
this suit. The attorney handling 
the suit is Leonard B. Boudin, 25 
Broad St.. N. ¥ - 

Clark Fereman 

Director, ECLE 


Robeson is heard 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

Paul Robeson cannot get a pass- 
port, but his voice is heard abroad 
just the same. Enclosed is a pro- 
#ram of the BBC for Whit Mon- 

The Bunche affair uUay, June % Listed from 1 :45-2 
a p.m. is: aul Robeson on grama- 
108 ANGELES, CALIF, phone records.” 

The fact that Dr. Ralph Bunche The very simplicity of this an- 
was critical of U.S. foreign policy, youncement is impressive. It is 
eoupled with the fact that he wes isnen for granted that the British 
ealled to a loyalty board hearing radio audienee would like 15 min- 
seems proof that the government is tes of Paul Robeson, between the 
tying to make criticism of its Cricket Scoreboard and the Royal 
policies unpopular. BE. F. Reed = pir Force Band. Whit Monday is 

a holiday. 
The BBC rune a daily request 
program called “Housewives’ 
Civil Liberties Choice.” in which one frequently 
Committee is beginning a series hears Robeson records requested 
wf lawsuits challenging the pro- and played. A Constant Reader 


vedures of the State Dept in deny- aeryy . .$ 9 
ing passports to people whose Phe Last Mlusion 
political convictions do not con- LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
form to the Dept.'s ideas. The In these tortured times it is 
ECLC is raising a fund to cevei heartening to read Dr. Meyer's The 
the basic research and major part "4st Hilusion. At long last a 
©! the legal expenses necessary in thoughtful scientist rips the veil 
taking these cases to the Supreme 1 timorous sijence, presents A 
Court penetrating analysis of our frantic 
We would like to have it known era, Offers reasonable alternatives. 
widely that we are doing thie se Instead of greeting this long- 


The right to travel 
WEW YORK, N.Y. 
Tee Emergency 


ONE BUCK 
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needed work with enthusiasm, you 
choose to dismiss it with extrane- 
ous references to Dr, Meyer's leftist 
leanings. This kind of disparage- 
ment might be expected from oth- 
ers, but not from you. Further- 
more, it is difficult to believe you 
wrote your “review” after a care- 
ful reading; it reads as though you 
had casually passed a priori judg- 
ment after quickly scanning the 
table of contents and a few ran- 
com passages. 

As for your reference to the 
book's scope and content “putting 
a strain on the average reader's 
digestion,” while they may not. be 
presented in popular style, surely 
there are enough readers left with 
capacity to appreciate and welcome 
one ef the most significant books 
ef this, perhaps the last decade. 
You have done Dr. Meyer a great 
@isservice, but a greater disservice 
to those who hold you in high 
regard. a. R 


In the church 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

There is so mueh false propa- 
eanda on the air and in our daily 
press and even in our churches, 
that it is disgusting. My church 
(First Presbyterian of Hollywood, 
largest Presbyterian church in the 
world) is stooping to this hate 
propaganda now. I have asked the 
ministers to stop it, but they slip 
some of it in at every chance. I 
have told them I will not give 
another cent to the church as long 
as it does this. I consider the 
work that you are doing far more 
necessary to the welfare of our 
country and the world than that 
of a crooked church. 

Winton Alden Smith 


The orange press 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
I am enclosing an ad that ap- 
pesred in the May 21 N Y, Times: 

















ADVERTISEMENT " 


NEWSPAPER A HERO 


Some editors weuld have said: 
“The price of fruit ic none of eur 
business.” 
fn Orlando, Fleride, an editer 
made fruit prices (which were low) 
hie business, predicted higher 
prices if growers would show back- 
bone, held their etuff » few weeks. 
Yeu see, the editor had heard ef 
ibs freeze in Spain, a short crop ia 

California. 

A little courage ot the right 
time made eur erange grewers rich 
thie year. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Orlando, Ploride 
Naf. Rep. Burke, Kutvers & Mahoner 








We held back the fruit, 
Profit was our measuring rod. 
And in our banks, we gave toanks, 
To the graciousness of God. 
Ben Atiten 


For Valentine 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Enclosed $200 as a gift to the 


GUARDIAN from my departed 
Gaughter, Valentine She would 
have preferred the money spent 


on flowers and other remembrances 
we received at the time of her 
death to go to the paper fighting 
for her and my ideals. But people 
feel better making personal re- 
membrances, I suppose. To give in- 
stead to a cause is the last thing 
they learn; and al] learn too late 
that giving of yourself to the cause 
of peace might prevent the great- 
est grief of all, Icss of one’s child 
We cannot overnight stop prepas 
rations for war and give the money 
to scientific research, but liberals 
and radicals could certainly do 
without the millions of superfiui- 
ties of our short, precarious lives 
if all could only comprehend the 
agony and despair of a moter 
helpless in the face of a death 
which science devoted to human- 

ity might have prevented 
M, Eskenazi 


A dame for the doe 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

In his “Worry Clinic” column im 
the Newark Star-Ledger, Dr. George 
W. Crane prints a letter from “Dr. 
Larry J., a talented dentist . 
Presbyterian ...not a brute or & 
Grinker” who says he wants a wife 
but “hasn't time to shop around 
blindly” to find one. Dr. Crane 
comments: “One of the best ways 
to combat communism is to help 
good Americans lIike Dr. Larry find 
a suitable wife so they can rear 
three or four children in our Amer- 
ican tradition of religion, free en- 
terprise and our republican form 
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“You will rise again even as the grass of the field: 
though all men’s hands be set against you, though you feel 
isolated and abandoned, you, the rank and file, will surely 
rise to spread the green mantle of democracy over this 
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.ravished American soil.,—OSCAR AMERINGER (speak- 


ing to Illinois miners, 1930). 
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REPORT TO READERS 








Red ink on page 1 means 
you're ripe for renewal 


HE YOUNG GENTLEMAN with the pitchfork, across the page, 
is out to make hay while the June sun shines on _ this 
Spring's crop of GUARDIAN renewals. It is quite a healthy 
crop and our hope is to get it all in the barn before the dry 
spell sets in. 

You can tell at a glance where your sub stands. If your 
address plate on page 1 or your subscription wrapper is printed 
in red ink, your sub is ripe for renewal. Will you take a quick 
look, right now? 


HIS CROP includes all unrenewed subs dated through June, 

1954. If yours comes due in July or August, your plate may 
not be printed in red ink but you could renew now, to save 
our Circulation Dept. the job of pulling your stencil out for 
the July-August expiration list. 

If the date on your address plate goes back quite a stretch, 
don’t get conscience-stricken about it: it undoubtedly means 
we have had a contribution from you, or a fistful of new read- 
ers or some other “S for Sparkplug” activity that warranted 
keeping your sub alive without bothering you about it. 


OW, HOWEVER, our young Haymaker across the page is 
covering the whole field. The past is prologue, he says, 
to the future, he says. What's done is done and tomorrow is 
another day. A renewal in the barn is worth two on the bush 
and now is the time for all good subscribers-in-arrears te 
come to the aid of the Circulation Dept. Red ink comes high; 
let's get those address-plates out cf the red! 
That's what our Haymaker Angel says. What do you say? 
—THE EDITORS 





of government.” this trap and handing his nation, 

li it wasn’t for the GUARDIAN bound, to the Beast. They do not 
I'd have gone mad long 7go. Flease deserve it,* nor does he. 
don't use my name or I1l have to Why must we be like this? 1 
start hunting for a job again. am old and have never been able 

Cc. C. to talk to people. I do what 3 

P 401 can with my typewriter. Well, I 

Good appetite! feel a little better, getting this 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX. off my chest. and my courage is 

I have been scraping and saving Coming back. Kate (, Young 
for a year to get a set of teeth. 
Saved $25 by getting them made 
in Matamoras, Mexico. Will get 
them Saturday. I did without the 
teeth until I had ulcerated stom- 
ach because of faulty mastication. 
1 will try and keep up my dollar 
a month for the balance of the 
year, but cannot promise anything 
beyond that time. I am 87 years 
old and have to buy a lot of medi- 
cine and on a small] income. 

W. Lee Green 
We'll live 
SUNNYSIDE, L.I. 

Am enclosing #10—three for last 
vear’s sub, three for this year— 
if we live that long—and four to 
keep up the good work, The GUAR- 
DIAN is a welcome relief after the 
daily filth sheets one reads these 
days. Our only regret is that it 
comes but once a weck. 4. Bissell 





Keep Telling Congress 


Indo-China continues to be 
the crucial issue, but the flood 
of leiters against further U.S. 
involvement is encouraging more 
Congressmen to take a position. 
An example: Hugh Scott, former 
chairman of the Republican 
Natl. Comm., and James A. Byrne 
(D.)\—both of Pa.—when con- 
tacted by the Progressive Party 
of Pa., put themselves on rec- 
ord against sending U.S. troops 
to Indo-China. Said Byrne: “I 
do not wish to see the policy of 
colonialism furthered in any 
part of the world.” 

A May 16 Gallup Poll shows 
68°> against, 22° for sending 
troops. In enother poll on May 
19, asking “What do you think 
America would gain by getting 
The Lion and the Beast into a fighting war in Indo- 


China”’ 48° answered “Noth- 
HERMOSA BEACH, CALIF ing’; 7% no gain, but leading 
I heard on the radio about the to World War IiJ; 3°0 no gain, 
visit of the Lion of Judah, Haile leading to bigger debt, ill will; 
Selassie, for whom I have always 18%, stop communism from 
had a great respect. I saw him in taking over. 
the newsreel when he appeared be- We urge you to keep writing, 
fore the Leasue of Nations, and visiting Congressmen and state 
reverenced the supreme _ dignity and local officials, asking them 
with which he received the boos to sperk out on no U.S. in- 
and catcalis of the riffraff who volvement and a speedy ceate- 
were representing Italy It breaks 
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fre settlement at Geneva. 
my heart to see him walking into : 
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ON JUNE 19, 1953, ETHEL AND JULIUS ROSENBERG WERE PUT TO DEATH 





‘They left us a legacy-we will live freer because they died 


By Helen Sobell 


COULD have reached out and touched 

Ethel’s hand. I said to myself again, 
as I had said to so many others: “I 
could have been in Ethel’s place; she 
could have been standing here in 
mine.” It would have taken such a small 
turn of the wheel of fate for my hus- 
band, Morton Sobell, to have been lying 
in One of the caskets, and I dead*at his 


side. Instead, Morton’s fate is the living 


death of 30 years on the Devil's Island 
x9¢ Alcatraz—and I stood beside the 
coffins of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 


Not here in this coffin but in the 
tight little apartment of the lower east 
side will I remember a living Ethel. 
My eyes have seen her face fewer times 
than can be counted on my fingers, but 
my heart knows her well. She was born 
in the squalor of the poorest, most 
crowded part of New York City on Sept. 
23, 1915. Her mother still lives in that 
same house where Ethel grew up with 
her three ‘brothers. She suffered a 
childhood of loneliness and depriva- 
tion. Unloved herself, she poured her 
heart’s warmth and affection into her 
little brother, the infamous David 
Greenglass, who sent her to her death. 


ALWAYS THE ARTIST: But even the 
hardness of her life added to the 
strength and creativeness of this 
jaughter of the people. After high 
sehool and ai six months’ business 
course, Ethel worked three years as a 
fleck in a shipping and packing con- 
cern: but she found her real life in 
her singing. In each place where she 
worked from 1932 until her marriage 
in 1939, she was a union member. 
Through those years each penny of 
every paycheck, except for carfare and 
lunches, went to her family—to the 
mother who did not even come to her 
iuneral, to the brother who killed his 


sister. 


Always Ethel was the artist, the 
singer, the dancer. She studied drama 
itt a famous settlement house on the 
lower east side, but she never studied 
x drama which could be compared to 
taat which she was to experience. 


When Ethel and Julius were married 
they had the problems of where to 
live and what to do. But they knew 
each other well; they had gone to the 
same high school, had exchanged ex- 
periences and ideas during the time 
they waited for Julius to graduate from 
the School of Technology of the College 
§ the City of New York in February 
xf 1939. It was a period of working at 
odd jobs for Julius. They knew they 
were meant to live together. They did 
aot know that they must die together. 


THIS WAS HOME: They went to live 
with Julius’s mother, Sophie Rosenberg. 
No help or offer of help came from 
Ethel’s mother. But Sophie Rosenberg 
must have then, as she did later wail- 
ing at their caskets, called them her 
two children. They were her pride and 
her promise. 

They found a furnished room in the 
sanfe poor section of the city, and finally 
an apartment—a place to live and bring 
their children into the world. They 
must have felt that this modest yet to 
them wonderful apartment, these threa 
rooms and bath in an elevator building, 
was more than a stopping place for 
them: it was really a home. From a 
friend who was going to California they 
got some old furniture. They picked up 
xher odds and ends—and one new 
piece of furniture, a console table. It 
was this table that David Greenglass 
said had been given them as a reward 
foc spying. (Did he feel that his sister 
and brother-in-law should not have 
permitted themselves the luxury of 
buying themselves a cheap $21 table, 
23 a representative of Macy’s depart- 
ment store testified had been done?) 

Ethel then, a queen among her sec- 


ond-hand furniture, bore’ her children, 
tended and cared for her family, 


cooking, washing, cleaning. All the 
pleasure and pain that belong to a 
woman’s life were hers as she lived 
and worked as millions of her sisters 
throughout the world have done and 
will continue to do. 


THE BABY COMES: Her first son, 
Michael, was born to her on March 10, 
1943. As soon as he could talk, ques- 
tions poured forth to challenge the 
energy, imagination, and patience of 





the mother. Sharp, eager, he hungered 
for life and knowledge. 


Ethel needed all of her strength and 
cleverness to bring her baby through 
his first vears of life. He was sick. His 
was not the usual illness common to 
infants, but unremittingly his temper- 
ature soared and he tossed the night 
away in an atmosphere of vapor and 
drugs to ease his pain. Patiently Ethel 
nursed him, looking for improvement, 
happy for each respite, until her child 
outgrew his sickness. This very period, 
when her life was so concentrated upon 
the most intimate personal cares, was 
the period during which Ethel was ac- 
cused of being a spy 


When Michael was 2!2 she studied 
child psychology and music for chil- 
dren, that she might better meet his 
needs. With Robert came the problems 
of readjusting an older child to the 
advent of a younger one, but this too 
was accomplished with thought and 
understanding. In their small apart- 
ment, to let the older child sleep un- 
disturbed by the younger one, they 
would leave the combination living- 
room-bedroom in darkness for Michael 
and sit in their tiny kitchen. There was 
no “sacrifice.” They wanted to do these 
things; they worked for their children 
together. 


There were times when Ethel was not 
too well. She suffered a spinal curya- 
ture from the time she was 13, anc 
oceasionally would be confined to bed 
with severe backache; but she still 
managed to oversee the household. 
Even when sometimes the hands and 
shoulders which did the work were an- 
other’s, hers was always the mind and 
heart of her home. 


SOUND OF A VOICE: The morning of 


the trial I came to the basement of the 
court-house, to the place where the 
jailors keep their prisoners. I wanted 
to catch a glimpse of my husband, to 
hear his voice. He was there, and so 
were Ethel and Julius, each in a sep- 
arate cell. These three, still clothed in 
the presumption of innocence ordained 
by our law, had already suffered more 
than seyen months’ imprisonment, Es- 
pecially for this mother and for her 
children, even if the jucy had decreed 
her innocence, a tremendous wrong ex- 
isted. As I pressed against the bars and 
wires to see a little of what was within, 
30 they, each one of the three, pressed 
against their bars to see what lay out- 
side. They did not permit me the cold 
pleasure of almost seeing, almost hear- 
ing, almost being together with my 
husband. They sent me away. 


Later I saw them: Ethei with her 
sweet face and little red jerkin pro- 
vided a spot of brightness in the som- 
ber courtroom. A man sitting next to 
me whispered: “Is that your husband? 
Hs looks so very young.” And so they 
were, all of them. All young with the 
youth which comes from not having 
sold one’s birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. Young with the love and trust in 
one’s fellowman which loves a neighbor 
as oneself. Young with decency and 
honesty which would not lie then and 


THE CRUELEST HOAX IN 


What the state said then 


"QW OUR crime is worse than murder. 


Plain, deliberate 


What the 


which gave up life later rather thaa 
live a lie. 


TOGETHER: In the last days belere 
the execution my husband wrote to me 


Memorial Week 


A STONE in memory of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg will be unveiled 
Sunday, June 20, at 1 p.m., at Well- 
wood Cemetery, Pinelawn, Long 
Island. The ceremony is open to the 
public. These meetings will be held: 
NEW YORK: Thurs., June 17, 8 p.m., 
Chateau Gardens, 105 E. Houston St., 
Manhattan. Speakers: Helen Sobell. 





John T. McManus. The recorded | 
voice of Emanuel Bloch will be 
heard. 


CHICAGO: Thurs., June 17, 8:15 
p.m., Curtis Hall, 410 S. Michigan Av. 
DETROIT: Wed., June 16, 8 p.m., 
0928 Joy Rd. 
NEWARK, N.J.: Wed., June 16, 516 
Clinton Av. 
BALTIMORE: Sat., June 19, Little 
Falls Theater, Pennsylvania and 
North Av. 

Other meetings will be held in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Toronto and 
Vancouver, B.C. 











from the fog-bound rock that is his 
prison: 

“There are worse things than fac- 
ing death when you know you are 
innocent and when you know youe 
cause is just. It is much worse to 
face the death of your beloved.” 
True, no agony was spared the Rosen- 

bergs. Ethel could not lay down her life 
for her husband. Julius could not lay 
down his for his wife. They had to die 
together for the world. They knew far 
better than anyone, with the clarity# 
and detail which come from endless 
nights and days of contemplation, what 
sufferings would be visited upon the 
heads of their children and of theic 
mother. But they saw the whole world 
too, and in a process as inexorable as 
giving birth, they knew the truth must 
be held holy. They left us a legacy. We 
will live freer, braver because they died. 


As I passed by the coffins and looked 
at Ethel clad in shimmering white, [ 
knew that for me especially she had 
left a legacy. Her lifeless lips gave me 
a message of hope: 


“You will have your Mort again. 
The people are stronger now, they 
are less afraid. They will not per- 
mit the first defender of the Rosen- 
bergs to be buried alive. He faced 
death together with us, he would not 
exchance his truth for lies about the 
Rosenbergs. He is the hostage wito 
will be delivered up when the peo- 
ple of the world rise in their anger 
and demand his freedom.” 


Thousands pressed to look at Ethel 
and Julius. I whispered: “I will make 
your words come true. The freeing of 
my Mort will be your vindication.” 


HISTORY 


experts say now 


murder is dwarfed in magnitude by comparison with 
the crime you have committed. ... Your conduct in put- 
ting into the hands of the Russians the A-bomb years 
before our best scientists predicted Russia would perfect 
the bomb has already caused the Communist aggression 
in Korea with the resultant casualties exceeding 50,000 
Americans and who knows but that millions more of in- 
nocent people may pay the price of your treason. Indeed, 
by your betrayal you undoubtedly have altered the course 
of history to the disadvantage of our country.” 
—Federal Judge Irving Kaufman, 
sentencing Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg to death, April 5, 1951. 


"| CAN only say that, by immeasurably increasing the 
chances of atomic war, the Rosenbergs may have 
condemned to death tens of millions of innocent people 
ali ever the world. The execution of two. human beings 
is a grave matter. But even graver is the thought of the 
millions of dead whose deaths may be directly attributable 


7 AE man in the Atomic Energy Commission responsible 

for classifying nuclear data warned here yesterday 
that an ‘ostrich-like” attitude about atomic secrets could 
lead to a national catastrophe. 

Dr. James Beckerley, director of the Atomic Energy 
Commission Classification Office, said it was time to stop 
believing that Soviet scientists are incompetent. ... The 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb were not stolen from 
us by spies, Dr. Beckerley emphasized. Espionage played 
a minor role in the attainment of successful weapons by 
the Soviets, he said... at a meeting of industrialists at 
the Biltmore Hotel. ... “The Russians have the skills and 
the plants to make fission materials and bombs,” he said. 

... Atom bombs and hydrogen bombs are not mat- 
ters that can be stolen and transmitted in the form of 
intormation, Dr. Beckerley said, in emphasizing the unim- 
poctance of spying in nuclear physics. 

—N.Y. Times, March 17, 1954, 


tg what these spies have done.” . 
—President Eisenhower in his second refusal te 
grant the Rosenbergs clemency, June 19, 1953, 
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“A PEOPLE AWAKENED CANNOT BE BROKEN" ee 





A letter to a Frenchman fr0m the battle line in Viet-Nam 


By Wojeiech Zukrowski 

(Translated from Nowa Kultura, Warsaw, May 2, 1954) 
AM a writer who likes to take chances. If I ge 
the chance to take part in great events, I certain! 
won't let it pass, even if I have to risk my neck. 
left home for six weeks, or so I assured my wife. 
exposed myself to her wrath by coming back after 
six months—proof that I like risks. 

IT was in the outskirts of Hanoi and at the border 
of Laos, in the valley of Dienbienphu. If I had fallen 
into the hands of the French, they v ould have made 
me out to be an “agent of Moscow,” a spy. Actually, 
like your brilliant reporter Robert Guillain of Le 
Monde, who parachuted down into Dienbienphu, I 
was getting material for articles. 

Yet even when the shells from the fortress’ heavy 
guns were falling around me, I never thought of 
calling the French enemies. The Vietnamese have 
the same feeling. That is a great victory of the Viet- 
namese people, a greater victory than their military 
feats. Despite the cruel war, Gragging on into its 
eighth year, they make a elear distinction between 
the colonialists and the French people. 
BROTHERHOOD OF ART: This unusual maturity 
of judgment among the peasants and soldiers at the 
front was not just phrases learned by rote. The 
Vietnamese were glad to talk with me in French; 
they were proud of their knowledge of French hter- 
ature and culiure; many had studied in France and 
still hed good friends there. 

I remember a January dawn, with the guns grewl- 
ing end hundreds of porters running past in the 
mist in their conical hats. A tall thin man wearing 
a beret was siiting next to me, warming his bare 
feet at the fire, smoking a pipe. As the woven walls 
of the house shook under the expiosions, he recoiled 
the art galleries of Paris. He was one of the best 
Vietnamese painters—Cau Tien; he had enlisted in 
the struggle for liberation as a comrade of the front- 
line soldicr. Out of a bamboo tube he took two bril- 
liant water-colors. I shall never ferget his whisper 
“I like Bonnard,” drowned out in the sounds of ex- 
plosions close at hand. That was more than an ex- 
pression of gratitude toward the ever-living France. 


THE POW’S LEARN: Do you know what a2 prisoners’ 
canip looks like there? A camp without barbed wire, 
& camp village. The prisoners often have more food 
than some of the guards. But it is hard—very hard: 
the heat, the shortage of medicines, sickness, nos- 
talgia. . . . The dark nights under the arches of 
giant trees, nights measured by the drumming of 
heavy drops beating against the leaves, the high 
pitch of the mosquitoes, the insistent drone of the 
crickets, the oppressive mist, the odors of rotting 
vegetation. 

But into that green hell a whole nation has en- 
tered. Only there will the aggressors learn the dam- 
age they have done to every famly, to the women, 
to the millions of children who study at night by 
oi] lamps. Finally they will understand that their 
soldiers have lost their dignity in this dirty war... . 
Orly now do they know where the true interest of 
France lies. 

I spoke with a young Freneh Catholic woman 
who was working in a hespital for prisoners. She 
was a volunteer. She wanted, if she conld, to make 
good in part the harm her countrymen were doing 
to the Vietnamese. She fought suffering, she fought 
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IN FREE 
ViET-NAM 


This is a school 
class far behind 
the fighting in 
Vieit-Nam. Here 
the children 

ave taught the 
culture and 

the traditions of 
their own land 

— in addition to 
reading, writing 
and all the other 
things they never 
were taught before. 
They are not 
faught to hate 
Hatred is 
not in the nature 
of the Viet-Nam 


people. Love is. 


France. 


cruelty, she would explain to the soldiers of the ex- 
peditionary corps that they had become like the men 
who had burnt Oradour, who were the inyaders of 
your country. She is loyal to the true France. 


FORCE vs. FAITH: This war is lost for. you. This 
war is horrible nonsense. And yet you could get all 
the raw materials and merchandise that you wrest 
from the Vietnamese, along with their sweat, their 
blood and their lives; you could get them all by 
signing a trade pact guaranteeing peace with free 
Vietnam. 

A people awakened cannot be broken. This is not 
just a maiter of the Communists. Every man wants 
to be masier in his own house, to eat his fil, to see 
the way open before him. The present struggle at- 
tests to this stubborn, patient will. The steps cut 
out by hand in the cliffs, the tons of rice and ammu- 
nition carried for hundreds of miles, the land loy- 
ingly tended despite air attacks. You cannot take it 
away by force. ‘ 

It is simply the will to victory: an invincible faith. 
How many times did I see a house in flames, the 
jungle cheked with smoke! How many napalm bombs 





have fallen on villages! The damaged. roads 
were repaired by dusk; there was no break in trans- 
port. In 2 few hours the huts were rebuilt; they 
told me shrewdly: “We shall win the race with the 
airplanes; we have more bamboo than they have 
bombs... .” 


IF THEY KNEW ...: More then once, as I drank 
captured “Dubonnet,” or ate sardines from the offi- 
cers’ mess of a ruined fort, I thought what a shock 
it would be for the ordi nary taxpayer if he knew 
what his money was going for—-how it was going to 
waste there. Well, bombs, it is clear, are money 
thrown away; but the wine we drank mads us re- 
member the magic of sunny Burgundy. 

I fell in love with the Vietnamese. How many 
tiraes there. at the front, under the circling airplanes, 
we spoke of France in friendly fashion. It brought 
us Closer. Every day lived there was a major lesson 
in brotherhood among people. That is why I should 
like, in the name of the heroicaly battling Vietnam, 
to repeat to you, a French intellectual, the simple 
request: “Do not force them into hate! Do not kill 
rrance in their hearts!” 





War & Peace 


Sartre’s Temps Modernes and confiscat- 
ing an issue—and ransacking the office 
—of the pro-government Express which 
eriticized Indo-China policy. The anti- 
eommunist Combat was reminded of 
"the Pharaohs of old [who] slaughtered 


German-Chinese trade,” 
which was so great that “Bonn is un- 
derstood simply not to have been able ten years would be 
(Continued from Page 1) to prevent” 
eensoring an editorial in Jean-Paul ‘N.Y. Herald Tribune, 6/5). 

Aware that the EDC project might 
collapse, Dulles admitted before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee China. But there were 
that “the Administration is examining 
alternatives.” 
Baldwin (NYT, 


demand for 
Asiatic sections. ... 


. ep ; P pies Vere ?? 
he industrialists’ trip American soldiers. 


According to Hanson 


Lippmann (NYHT, 6/8): 
5/30), the alternative 


foreign legion’ [with] European and ternal conflicts b 
Pay for the tirst 
half that of ent social systems. 


WASHINGTON DOGFIGHTS: 
to Dulles’ S.E. Asia policies remained 
simple and clear: his main target is 


obstacles net 
only abroad but at home. Wrote Walter 9 AG H\ 


“The principal obstacle 


vy another road: the 
way | of live-and-let-live between differ- 


The key ed 


(LEZ, So 


2 
we 


is right 7, 


the bearers of bad news.” On the eve being discussed — here in Washington... .... The inter- ; ys ( 
ef National Assembly discussions on ...in Washington and _ overseas ventionists, led by Adm, Radford 6° 
Indo-China, opponents of continuing [was the formation of] an ‘American have an ultimate .objective—name!ly 


the war were reported secking to join 
forces with opponents of EDC “to over- 
throw the government before irrevoc- 
able decisions could be taken upon 
either issue” (N. Y. Times, 6/8). 

In Britain, where “U.S. policy is 
highly suspect by the working-class,” 
everyone agreed that “the British peo- 
ple are completely unprepared .. . to 
‘examine the possibility’ of creating” 
a S.E. Asia military alliance demanded 
by the U.S. (NYT, 6/5). Even in Ger- 
many two former Chancellors of “great 
prestige among the Germans”—Bruen- 
fing and Luther—joined “the consery- 
ative movement to reverse W. Ger- 
many’s foreign policy and make the 
country a mediator between the East- 
ern and Western power blocs” (NYT, 
6/6). Bruening warned German indus- 
trialists of a possible U.S. depression, 
emphasized the value of trade with so- sa 
eialist countries. At Geneva, “four 
high-powered German businessmen” 











- CAR Gist 


the overihrow of the Red Chinese 
regime. For this objective Secy. Dulles 
can never hope to organize a united 
front in Europe and in Asia, and Fri.-Sun., June 25-2 
united front 
among the Chiefs of Staff, and with 
Congress. and with American public 
. . [Radford] wants to go A 
places where nobody in Europe, no 
great power in Asia, and mighty few 
Americans are willing to go along 


a 


there is not even a 


opinion 





with him.” 








met Peking’s Foreign Trade Vice-Min- 
ister Lei Jen-min to discuss “more 


GRADUATION GIFT 


Post-Intelligencer, Seattle 


Divisions at the home base of the 
Dulles “policy of strength” continued 
to get headlines around the world, 
They were reflected in the split decision 
in the Oppenheimer case, the Atomic Six weeks ago the 
Energy Commission hassle over grant- 
ing dictatorial status to chairman Lewis 
Strauss, the increasing bitterness gen- 
e erated by the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ed ings. There was clear danger that ex- 
tremists might try to 
various confiicts and confusions by pre- 
cipitating a military adventure. Yew 
equally clear was the American people’s 
opportunity to force a solution of in- 


resolve the 


See you at the 
BIG GUARDIAN WEEK-END 
AT WHITE LAKE LODGE 








Free World purzie corner 


recent election in a “free 
world” country (X) resulted in nar- 
row victory for the pro-U.S. govern- 
ment party, although the opposition 
polled most votes. The Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in X com- 
mented before polling day: 
“Onlockers agree upon one thing— 
that the present N election campaign 
Is the dirilest in half a century. . . 
Government party 
approached the general elections with 
less than even chances of victory, Then 
the Y affair, bringing the Communist 
issne again to the forefront of local 
polities, restored the trovernment’s 
morale and changed ifs prospects over- 
night.” 


Can you guess the identity of X 
and ¥? Solution below. 

*£SsBeQuRT IjLOG oy? wWIoOsY 139.288ep 
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Dear Mae. PREsIDENT: 


Keep our boys out of Indo- 
China. 


The fighting must be stopped 
before it becomes an H-Bomb war. 





There must be a world-wide 
ban on the H-Bomb, 


Keep peace talks going. 





NAME 














NATIONWIDE DRIVE FOR POSTCARDS FOR PEACE 
This postcard has been issued by the American Peace Crusade 
in its campaign for 1,000,000 messages to the President and to 
Congress to keep American boys out of Indo-China and to pre- 
vent H-bomb war. Cards may be ordered from APC, 35 W. 26th 
Orders must be prepaid and include cost of postage and 10c 
St., N. Y¥. C. 10. They cost lc each, 42c for orders over 1,000. 
mailing charge. 


The new pamphlets 


By lone Kramer 
CLEARLY - WRITTEN, 


important case and CDN’s gal- 
lant fight back are in The 


sparklingly ” illustrated China Daily News Case (Com- 
primer on what to do when milttee to Support CDN, 105 
the Un-Americans hit your Mott St. N. ¥. C. 13; 14 pp., 
town, Smear and Run, shows tree). ‘ 


unionists how and why witch- 
hunters make organized labor 
a chief target. Includes back- 
ground on the Un-AAC, the 
merits of answering yes or no 


Guatemala; Pink shades 


A 1953 report on Guatemala 
by the non-governmental 
but influential Natl. Planning 


to the $64 question, labor Assn. said: “It may no longer 
fightbacks in several cities. be possible to eliminate them 


Put out by the same people [the Communists] by peaceful 


who did Courage Is Contagious Means.’ Background to the 
last year (Citizens’ Comm. to “communism” (an economic 
Preserve Amer. Freedoms, 4274 independence - land reform 


Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 4, 
Calif.; 30 pp., 7c’. 


program described by a con- 
servative authority as “a mild 
shade of pink compared with 
the New Deal’), and to United 
Fruit Co.’s less. than “peaceful 
means” and links with U.S. 
government officials, are sup- 
plied in The Truth About 
Guatemala, by Helen S. Travis 
and A. B. Magil (New Century, 
832 B’way, N. Y. C. 3; 23 pp., 
10c). Facts you must know to 
understand Washington’s cur- 
rent attempt to keep Guate- 





"Rosenberg Cantata’ 
The first American literary 
work of stature fixing Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg where 
history will assuredly place 
them—in the gallery of 
American martyred heroes 
with Joe Hill, Sacco and 
Vanzetti and the men ol 
Haymarket—appears in the 
June Jewish Life (22 E. 17th 


St.. N.Y.C. 3; 25c). Mike mala from securing arms to 
Gold's Rosenberg Cantata 


3 ey defend itself. 
ranks with the best writings 











of the 60-year-old people’s ° 
poet and iaiagiat. — China trade 
N AN _ impressively docu- 
T. *nud ' mented 47 pages, China 
A newspaper vd Creme Trade Facts (Far East Re- 
EUGENE MOY, editor of the sorter, 168 W. 98rd Mt., N.Y.C 
™ N.Y. China Daily News, 95: 25c¢) shows how trade with 
is on trial in New York for China's 500 million customers 


carrying ads from Hong Kong 


: can help U.S. business out of 
banks to transmit money from 


its Slump-and-surplus dil- 


Chinese here to their families emma. provide more U.S. jobs. 
in China. The aim is to put Such trade can reach $115 to 
N.Y.’s last remaining anti- 


$2 billion a year, $10 billion 


Chiang paper out of business 
after a terror campaign failed 
to do it. The facts on this 


nan LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Remember The Rosenbergs 
Justice For Morton Sobeil 
Memorial Program 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 





M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN * HOWARD Da SILVA 
G10 S. Broadway, Los Angeles ® DANIEL G. MARSHALL 


Sulte 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 


TUES., JUNE 22—8 P.M. 
DRUIDS HALL, 44 Page St. 
Adm, 50c, Tickets from San 
Francisco Rosenberg-Sobell 

Comm., 228 McAllister, MA 1-9811 } 
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mason furniture co. | . earners 
Buy With Confidence 
Campaign Chairs — $6.95 trom 


SID ROSEN 


contemporary furniture 




















at sensible prices. HAYES JEWELRY 
15257 Houstoa Detroit, Mich. 
303 N. Western Av. HO 4-811] at Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 
Progressive Opticians CHICAGOANS 





Rapid Service Eyeglasses. Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration toe 


Phone HArrison 17-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 





all forms of 
INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Guardian readers. 
WM. L. GOLTZ 


6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEtester 5-1107 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Edwin Rolfe: Poet, soldier and patriot 


By Alvah Bessie 
the GUARDIAN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OMETHING tells me _ the 
poetry journals will not de- 
vote much space to the death 
on May 24 of Edwin Rolfe, the 
poet. Though he was published 
by most of them, Rolfe long ago 
made it plain that he did net 
inhabit the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the poetasters and 
esthetes whose empty verse and 
dubious merits are debated at 
such length in these journals. 
In fact, even before Spain, 
Ed Rolfe realized that poetry 
is something more than avoca- 
tion, entertainment or self- 
indulgence. Even before 1937, 
Rolfe realized it was a weapon 
for the liberation of mankind, 
and utilized it as such. 


HIS CANYAS: And _ Spain 
brought him to his finest ex- 
pression, both as a poet and 
a man. For he was one of the 
first American volunteers of 
the International Brigades, and 
as soldier and editor of The 
Volunteer for Liberty, its front- 
line newspaper, Rolfe found 
his canvas—and his battlefield. 


Special te 


last book of verse, the title 


poem First Love asks: 

Why do I always return to the 
sunken road through corroded 
hills, 

with the 


ow 


Moorish casi »*s 
casti: i 
shoulder 
and the black-smocked girl 
proaching, 
with grapes? 


1 
shad- 


ans over my 
1pp- 


her hands lader 


The answer is implicit. Spain, 
even for multitudes who were 
not poets, was the touchstone 


of our time: the pure cause, the 
turning point, the springboard 
into the struggle that engulfs 
us now. 

Rolfe was the poet of that 
struggle for human decency 
and love and human freedom; 
the poet and the soldier, too. 
For the two were inseparable 


VOICE TO SHARE: His con- 
stitution, never too robust, was 


of which he was so manifesthy 
capable. But what he left was 
very good indeed. 

Share this with us—his fel- 
low-veterans of the Abrahaus 
Lincoln Brigade—who moutre 
the loss of a fallen comrade, 
and who today are under at- 
tack by the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board for having 
dared to be anti-fascists before 
it was fashionable, and for re- 
maining anti-fascist in these 
McCarran and McCarthy days 


Forgive me, I cannot love you 
properly from afar 

no distant thing is ever truly 
loved— 

but this, in the wrathfnl wn. 


potence 
I promise: 
get you, 
may my 
human 


of distance 

Madrid, if I ever for- 

right hand lose 

cunning, 

may my arms and legs wither 
in their sockets, 

may my body be drained of tts 
juices and my brain 

go sojt and 
imbecile’s 


tts 


senseless as an 


And if I die before I can return 
to you, 


yr you, in fullest freedom, we 


restored to us, 





Even in World War II, when undermined by the two years my sons will love you as their 
Ed was in the U.S. Army, his he spent in Spain; he died be- father did 
mind returned to 1937. In his fore he had given us the best Madrid Madrid Madrid 
as China’s economy expands. from the April issue of New sy 
Quotes from British and U.S. World Review (from Natl ey — 
businessmen, shippers and la- Council of American-Soviet Oar § 
bor leaders prove that the of- Friendship, 114 E. 32d «St. . 
ficial U.S.-McCarthy policy of N.Y.C. 16, 8 pp., 5c’. - 
barring China trade has not ." 
worked: millions of dollars of Subversive probes SS 
“free world” trade and a cer- ERY readable and informa- See you at the 
tain amount of U.S. busifess tive background for TY BIG GUARDIAN WEEK-END 
was negotiated last year any- viewers of the McCarthy soap- AT WHITE LAKE LODGE 
way, and many of the most box serial is The Congressional Fri.-Sun., June 25-27 


influential concerns would like 
to grab its benefits if they 
could. Voices as far right as 
the chairman of the U.S. 
Council of the Intl. Chamber 
of Commerce and Alf Landon 
agree the U.S. has suffered 
more from the ban than China, 
ask a new policy since “the 
more trade has expanded in 
freedom from politics, the bet- 
ter it has served the political 
goal of peace” (Wall St, Jour- 
nal). The pamphlet lists things 
China wants to buy (espe- 
cially heavy production ma- 
chinery—an industry hard-hit 
by the U.S. slump) and what 
it can pay with, e.g., scarce 
minerals like tungsten. 

A useful companion is Amer- 
ica’s Stake in East-West Trade, 
by Theodore Bayer, reprinted 
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Inquisition, by philosophy 
teacher and investigation tar- 


get Corliss Lamont (Basic 
Pamphlet No. 8, Box 42, Cath- 
edral Station, N.Y.C. 25, 35 
pp., 5c). Complete with ex- 


amples, Lamont offers 25 rea- 
sons why Congressional inves- 
tigations as they are practiced 
are “subversive” in undermin- 
ing the law of the land, in- 
cluding Constitutional Amend- 
ments 1, 4, 5, 6 and 10. 
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OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” 
blues & folk songs with rich 
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FREE! “The Weavers Sing.” 
exciting 43 pp. book 
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WASHINGTON: 70% FOR ARMS—MOSCOW: 


18% FOR ARMS 





Budgets compared: U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


sy Tabitha Petran 

HE Administration is reported ready 

to ask Congress for a “supplemental 
appropriation” of about $5 billion for 
the military regardless of war in Indo- 
China. It is drawing up a fuvther 
budget for war in the Far East, should 
the U.S, become involved. 

This move to kick up U.S. defense 
spending comes little more than a 
month after the U.S.S.R. announced 
a 10% cut in defense spending in its 
1954 budget. Yet an alleged ‘Soviet 
arms buildup” is one of the pretexts 
used in the current campaign. 

Added to the $45 billion 
budgeted. the additional $5 
would bring U.S. 
$50 billion in 


already 
billion 
military spending to 
fiscal 1955. At official 
exchange rates this is exactly double 
the 100.3 billion rubles ($25 billion) 
budgeted for defense in the U.S.S.R. 
The $50 billion would be 70% of the 
U.S. budget; the 100.3 billion rubles is 
17.8°° of the Soviet budget. (The per- 
centages are not exactly comparable 
since many things included in the 
U.S.S.R. budget are financed outside 
the U.S. budget.) 


THE 2 HOUSEKEEPERS: Comparison 
of the budgets suggests why the U.S. 
S.R.’s prestige is growing while that of 
the U.S. declines: Moscow's looks : to 
the world like a peace budget; Wash- 
jington's like a budget for war. 

The Soviet budget, biggest in its his- 
tory, provides for an expenditure of 
562.7 billion rubles ($140.6 billion). Of 
this, one fourth (141.3 billion rubles) 
js allotted to education, health and so- 
cial insurance—41 billion rubles ($10 
billion) more than the appropriation 
for the military, and almost as much 
as the total Soviet budget in 19939. 
Adding the 73.2 billion which the Union 
Republics will spend in these categories, 
the total for education, health and 
social insurance comes to 214.5 billion 
rubles ‘($53.5 billion). This is more than 
twice the total Soviet military appro- 
priation—and even more than the total 
U.S. military spending. 
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N.Y. Canipass, Jan, 2, 1950 
ONLY THE DELIVERY BOY 
HAS BEEN REPLACED 
“I predict 1950 will be another year 


of prosperity.” 

In the U.S., combined federal, state, 
local budgets for education, health, so- 
cial security, veterans benefits, ete. 
come to roughly $16 billion. This is 
about a third of the U.S. military 
budget and less than a third of the 
comparable Soviet appropriations. 
EDUCATION GOALS: 
for education alone is roughly three 
times that of the U.S., and up 10% 
in the new budget. The goal now is uni- 
versal, compulsory, ten-year schooling 
(as compared to 7 years previously) 
within the next few years. Compulsory 
ten-year schooling already prevails in 
Union Republic capitals and major in- 
dustrial centers. The number of sec- 
ondary-school graduates in 1954 will 
be roughly double 1953. 

Some 9.5 billion rubles ‘over $2 bil- 
lion) is allocated for Soviet science 
academies. Eric Ashby, pres. of Queens 
University, Belfast, writing of the high 
level of Soviet universities and scien- 


Soviet spending 


tific institutes (‘Soviet Science Is a 
Challenge To Us,’ N.Y. Times Maga- 
zine, 4/18), says that on completion of 
the five-year university course the 
Soviet graduate “is up to the level of 
an American Ph. D.” 


NATIONAL ECONOMY: In 1954 the 
U.S.S.R. will spend 326.7 billion rubles 
($81.7 billion) for developing the na- 
tional economy. Of this, 216.3 billion 
is allocated from the budget and 110 
billion from funds of industrial organi- 
zations. The budget allocation is more 
than double that for arms, is up 20% 
over 1953 and 57% over 1950. 

In the U.S. the nearest comparable 
figure—gross private domestic invest- 
ment—is running at an annual rate of 
$44.2 billion—-down 21% from last year 
and 16% from 1950. . 

Soviet spending on development of 
heavy industry will exceed any previ- 
ous vear—90 billion rubles ($22.5 bil- 
lion). But its percentage share of total 
capital investment—-61.6—has dropped 
(from 68° in 1953) owing to the in- 
creased emphasis on development of 
agriculture and consumer-goods indus- 
try. Actually much of the capital in- 
vestment in heavy industry is being 
made for the sake of agriculture. 


BREAD & BUTTER: Capital invest- 
ment in agriculture—21 billion rubles 
($5.2 billion)—is 14.4% of total capital 
investment and almost 80% higher 
than in 1953. Some of the money saved 
by defense-spending cuts will go for 
soil reclamation and increasing grain 
crops. One of today’s chief goals of 
Soviet agriculture is to put under the 
plow 32 million acres of virgin soil— 
more than Canada's total wheat area. 

Capital investment in consumer- 
goods industry is set at 14 billion rubles 
($3.5 billion)—almost double last year's, 
and 9.6% of total capital investmert. 
Consumers will also benefit from price 
cuts announced last month which will 
add up to roughly 20 billion rubles ($5 
billion) on an annual scale. Consumer 
prices today are 57.5% below 1947, 25% 
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World News, London 


1950. 
of-living index is 20% above 1947. 


below In the U.S., today’s cost- 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION: Soviet 
revenue provides one index to the 
country’s economic advance. It will 


total 571.8 billion rubles ($142.9 billion) 
in 1954, three times that of 1940 and 
149 billion more than last year. Taxes 
levied on the people will account for 
45.7 billion rubles ($11 billion) or 8% 
of budget revenue, compared to 65 bil- 
lion rubles (12%) in 1952. The bulk of 
the revenue (86.9%) comes from taxes 
on socialist enterprises. The drop in 
revenue resulting from the cuts in con- 
sumer-goods prices is more than made 
up by higher production and produc- 
tivity, hence lower production costs of 
industry. 

The Soviet budget surplus this year 
will amount to 9.2 biliion rubles ($2.3 
billion). 1953’s 29.4 billion ruble sur- 
plus enabled credit investments in the 
national economy to be _ increased, 
Soviet currency strengthened. 

The U.S. budget for fiscal 1954 is ex- 
pected to show a $5 billion deficit. The 
deficit for fiscal] 1955 is estimated at 
nearly $5 billion. If the military budget 
is increased, as expected, the govern- 
ment by fall will be paying out $10 to 
$12 billion more in cash than it draws 
out in taxes. Any kickup in the arms 
budgets means yawning budget deficits 
and more debt. 





BITTER FRUITS OF HYSTERIA 





Scientists denounce 
call it a ‘sure road 


HE cold-war politics of the A- and 

H-bombs claimed another victim 
Jast week: Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
the man who headed the project which 
produced the A-bomb, was ruled a 
“security risk” and banned from any 
further official contact with the knowl- 
edge of super-destruction he helped 
devise. 

It was ironic that his fall came dur- 
jng commemoration of the first anni- 
versary of the deaths of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg, earlier victims of A- 
bomb politics. How many more would 
succumb to A-bomb politics, none could 
guess; but Americans in general and 
U.S. scientists in particular last week 
were fearful of a continuing toll unless 
the politics were changed. The Fedn. 
of American Scientists saw the danger 
clearly; commenting on the 2-to-1 de- 
cision of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Personnel Security Board, it said: 

“We believe the majority findings 
unfair to Oppenheimer. But more 
than that, we believe them to illus- 
trate the dangers and the bitter 
fruits of a security system which is 
now motivated more by the risks of 
politics than the risks of disclosure 
ef information. ... We urge strongly 
that the entire machinery of security 
must itself come under review. The 

American people are seeing samples 

of the mixing of politics and security 

in such highly-publicized proceedings 
as the Army-McCarthy hearings. It 
is to be hoped that these hearings 
will attract attention to the under- 
lying problem—the exploitation of 
legitimate concern for national sec- 
writy for political ends. Security ma- 


ban on Oppenheime 
to national suicide’ 


chinery has only one justification, to 

protect a smali area of vital national 

information. It cannot efficiently do 

more; it cannot do more without 

sapping our national strength and 

eventually destroying our traditions 

and practices as a free people.” 
YES—AND NO: The panel which ex- 
amined Oppenheimer was composed of 
Gordon Gray, former Secy. of the Army 
and now Univ. of N. Carolina president; 
Thomas Morgan, former head of the 
Sperry Corp.; and Ward V. Evans, 
chemistry professor at Loyola. They in- 
terrogated 40 witnesses, took 3,000 
pages of testimony, examined another 
3,000 pages of written material. 

Gray and Morgan signed the tortured 
and self-contradictory majority opin- 
ion, which held that Oppenheimer is 
“loyal” and “discreet” but nevertheless 
a “security risk.” They admitted they 
might have found an “alternative rec- 
ommendation” if, under the Eisenhower 
security program, they had been al- 


lowed “to exercise mature practical 
judgment without the rigid circum- 
spection of regulations and criteria 


established for us.” To Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D-Colo.), a member of the 
Senate-House Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, the majority decision was “nothing 
but doubletalk.” 


LACKED ENTHUSIASM: On the 
charge that Oppenheimer—with many 
others—had originally opposed a 
“crash” program to develop the H-bomb 
(he frankly stated his reasons had been 
both technical and moral), the majority 
found he “did not oppose the project 
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in Washington Post 
in a positive or open manner, nor did 
he decline to co-operate” in it. But it 
also made this finding: ; 
“However, enthusiastic support on 
his part would perhaps have encour- 
aged other leading scientists to work 
on the program.” 

On this, Evans said in his dissent: 

“He did not hinder the development 
of the H-bomb and there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the testimony to 
show that he did....I personally 
think that our failure to clear Dr. 

Oppenheimer will be a black mark on 

the escutcheon of our country.” 

The majority found that had Oppen- 
heimer “enthusiastically supported the 
thermonuclear program either before 
or after the determination of national 
policy, the H-bomb project would have 
been pursued with considerably more 
vigor.” The Washington Post remarked: 


“This is a truly shocking commen- 
tary. Does the board really mean that 
a man should be expected to antici- 
pate a decision and temper his con- 
victions to conform with what later 
may turn out to be a popular course? 
What is this but a formula for intel- 
lectual dishonesty? . . . The decision 
deals a devastating blow to free in- 
quiry in government research... .” 

“ROAD TO SUICIDE”: The blow was 
already beginning to be felt. On June 6 
the Atomic Scientists of Chicago re- 
ported that a dozen top scientists, none 
of them implicated in any charges, are 
resigning from Fort Monmouth’s radar 
laboratories because of security charges 
against their colleagues. The ten offi- 
cers of the Fedn. of American Scien- 
tists in an open letter to President 
Eisenhower warned: 

“The purge of a loyal scientist for 
giving frank advice presents a grave 
peril to our nation. Such a policy, if 
continued, will eliminate the men of 
independent mind from.our defense 
establishments. In this age ... this is 
a sure road to national suicide.” 

At the end of the week it was ruled 
that Oppenheimer might file a brief 
appealing the decision with the AEC, 
but his lawyers would not be permitted 
to argue the case before it. 


QUESTION FROM THE FLOOR: 
Meanwhile Britain's Labour. MP Henry 
Hynd said he would formally ask in 
Commons on June 15 that Oppen- 
heimer, whose “services as atomic 
scientist are not required by the U.S. 
government,” be invited to Britain ‘to 
place his knowledge at the disposal of 
this country.” 

A letter-writer in the N.Y. Times 
had a practical question for the chair- 
man of ‘the AEC: 

“Is Admiral Strauss going to make 
the next atomic bomb and not tell 

Oppenheimer how he did it?” 
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THE WORLD PEACE COUNCIL MEETS IN BERLIN 





A Frenchman says: Fatalism is the danger--only peace 


An Extraordinary Session of the World Council of Peace (officially described 


in the U.S. as 


“red-dominated”) was held last month in Berlin, keyed in large 


part to the implications of the U.S. H-bomb “tests” beginning last March in the 
Pacific. It was widely reported around the world, almost blacked out in the U.S. 
Among the participants were Jean-Paul Sartre (see excerpts below) who has 
lately beer directing heavy fire at certain French Communists, and the famous 
Swiss theologian Dr. Karl Barth who recently charged E. Germany with attacks 


on the church. 


The following (excerpted) speeches at the conference followed an account by 
Prof. Y. Hirano, member of Japan's Academy of Science, of the slow, tortured death 
ef Japanese exposed to atomic radiation. Hirano described the vigorous action 
being tuken by the most conservative groups in Japan to halt the “tests” which, 
in addition to the direct danger to life, threaten the food supply of the Japanese 
peaple whe depend wholly on fish for proteins. 


By Jean-Paul Sartre 
Distinguished French writer 

} IS the atomic bomb that character- 

ises what we call the cold war. ... 
Only yesterday, you needed millions of 
men to kill millions of men; and to 
get the masses to accept death and 
to inflict it, the conflict had to refiect, 
if not their interests, at least their 
passions to a certain extent, and it 
had to avoid: shocking their sense of 
justice. The entry of the masses into 
the national army cbliged governments 
to distinguish between wars of aggres- 
sion and defensive wars—wars of 
aggression being those waged by others, 
and defensive wars being those waged 
by ourselves. 

Thus, even in the bourgeois democra- 
cies, at a time of national war, opinion 
exercises a control. But especially dur- 
ing the Second World War and after, 
in occupied Europe, in the Soviet Union, 
then in China and in Indo-China we 
have seen the appearance of popular 
armies which live among the people 
and not on the people. which take to 
the people, as the Chinese say, as a 
fish takes to water. In this instance, 
the people take “over complete control 
of the war they are supporting, and 
immediately they win peace. 


THE OPPONENTS: A_ people’s war 


A Russian says: Ban all weapons of 


By Nikolai Tikhonov 


Soviet writer, Stalin Award winner 


| Nemce energy and radio-active ma- 

terials open great and grandiose 
prospects for a life of peace. The use 
of this energy for the people’s benefit 
transforms industry and agriculture, it 
digs canals, moves mountains, replaces 
all other fuels and gives inconceivable 
power to airplanes, ships and trains. 
Man’s most extraordinary dreams are 
now becoming realizable. ... 

But we have met at this extraor- 
dinary Session of the World Council of 
Peace because we are worried by all 
that is happening in the world, and 
not to expatiate on the magnificent 
prospects that science in its omni- 





Speliman sounds bugle in 


Paris for world ‘crusade’ 

Following a “delirious harangue 4 
full of hate and violence” in Paris 
by New York’s Cardinal Spellman 
May 20—a call to arms for a world 
crusade against “the communist 
menace’’—the newspaper Liberation 
wrote: “One begins to understand” 
why Foreign Minister Bidault “is 
sabotaging all chances of negotia- 
tion at Geneva: God wills it!” 

Regretting that “no one is killed 
by ridicule any more in France, not 
even an American Cardinal,” the 
paper commented: 

“We know what the crusade that 
Cardinal Spellman so_ cheerfully 
preaches would mean for the coun- 
tries which would be involved in it 
despite themselves: the massacre of 
hundreds of millions of human be- 
ings, the destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of homes; the decay of 
civilization. 

“Spellman has castigated ‘the 
Church of Silence.’ But what then is 
his Church? The Church of Blood?” 














JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
Conscience is the barrier 


can only be a war of defense or of lib- 
eration; a people’s army defends itself 
on its own soil, and it could not attack 
another nation nor cross its borders 
without losing its character. But... 
the people’s army and the atomic bomb 


potence is opening up for peace and 
prosperity. . . . All those, in all coun- 
tries, who read the sensational press 
articles on the details of the |March 1] 
explosion, clearly realized that if we 
do not put an end to such dangers 
to mankind, a hitherto unknown men- 
ace will hang over all peoples. 


THE FIRST DAY: Dr. Ralph Lapp, 
head of the Marine Dept. of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Research in Nuclear 
Physics, could say: As frightening as 
it may appear, we must be ready to lose 
from ten to fifteen million men on the 
first day of the “super blitzkrieg.” 
Nonetheless, reasonable voices have 
been raised in the U.S. which do not 
support this pessimistic propaganda, 
announcing the inevitable death of 
millions of men in order to terrify all 
who are opposed to the policy of 
strength. Protesting voices have been 





heard on all sides demanding, at the 
earliest possible date, the absolute pro- 


hibition of weapons of mass extermina- 


tion. 

For nine years the Soviet Union has 
demanded the absolute prohibition of 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical 
weapons and all other weapons of mass 
destruction. She has demanded that 
atomic energy should be used peacefully 
and for the benefit of mankind. The 
Soviet Union made this demand at a 
time when she did not yet possess these 
weapons; she demanded it and she de- 
mands it now that she possesses both 


are the two opposed characteristics of 
our time. At a time when the partici- 
pation of the whole people in war has 
been finally seen to be a factor making 
for peace, a terrible power enables the 
leaders of the West to make war with- 
out the people. ...A handful of men, 
an instant of time, and an order given 
far away by a bureaucracy which is cut 
off from the nation, are al] that is 
needed to blow up a capital. War be- 
comes detached from mankind, it is 
no longer restrained by the masses who 
fought it and suffered in it. 


The American people as a whole want 
peace. But the more they are persuaded 
that they are not needed to make war, 
the less influence they bring to bear 
on events. Because of fatalism which 
is inculeated into them, atomic war 
is getting out of control. ... That is 
perhaps the greatest danger.... 


“STOP WORLD TURNING”: The 
atomic bomb is the only weapon suit- 
able for oppressive minorities. Without 
it, their task would be impossible. Their 
task is the maintenance of abstract 
barriers between the nations and be- 
tween people inside each country, and 
to govern against the necessities of his- 
tory and political economy. 


We have lost Indo-China because it 
was contrary to the necessity of history 
that a professional army, thousands of 
miles away from its bases, should defeat 
a people’s army. There remains but one 
way out—the atomic bomb. The atomic 
bomb is a weapon against history...a 
permanent ultimatum. ... In fact. it 
is blackmail on the destruction of the 
human race. They try to stop history 
as Joshua stopped the sun, by threat- 
ening to blow up the world. “We will 
drop the bomb if the French lose the 
war, and it is just too bad for man, we 
will drop them on Indo-Chinese, on the 
Chinese or Russians, it doesn’t matter.” 


mass destruction 


the atomic and the hydrogen bombs. 


NO QUAKING: President Eisenhower 
said to the General Assembly of UN 
in Dec., 1953, that two atomic giants 
were condemned to glower at each 
other across a world trembling with 
fear for an indefinite period of time. 

That is an exaggeration. The worid 
is not trembling with fear. ... Man- 
kind is confident in its strength and 
knows that it is stronger than atoms 
because it has every possibility of using 
atomic energy in any way it likes in- 
stead of collapsing in horror at atomic 
energy, in terror at its own discovery. 

Dogs there exist a real possibility for 
the peaceful solution of the atomic 
question? We can confidently reply to 
them: Yes, such a possibility exists... 
the absolute prohibition of all weapons 
of mass destruction, and the establish- 
ment of strict international control 
over implementation of this ban. 

We stand for an international con- 
trol which would not only allow of the 
inspection of centres of production and 
stocks of bombs and raw. materials de- 
clared by the governments; the inter- 
national control body must also have 
the right to inspect centres of produc- 
tion and stocks which have not been 
declared by the governments if there 
is any reason to suspect that they exist. 


THE BAN: Only a complete control 
of this kind, binding on all the parties 
to the agreement, can be effective. Only 
by control of this kind can we elimi- 
nate the mutual distrust which ... cre- 
ates the tension in the relations be- 
tween states possessing atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

A beginning can be made by an 
agreement not to use atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons. What does this mean? 
It means that those states which can 
produce these weapons will give a 
solemn pledge not to use them in any 
circumstances. This agreement would 
precede the absolute and general pro- 


can make history 


In order to stop the world turning 
round they are threatening to suppress 
History by liquidating those who make 
history. It is all they can do: wipe out 
man in case he changes. 


IT THREATENS ALL: Fortunately, the 
warmongers are defeated by their very 
power; the catastrophe which they are 
preparing for us is too complete; it 
threatens everyone of us, but they do 
not dare unleash it. Can one wipe out 
the whole of humanity because of the 
retreat of a regiment of Marines in 
Korea or the loss of Dienbienphu? The 
weapon is too horrible, it cannot be 
controlled, every day it deviates fur- 
ther from concrete reality; too sure ef 
their power, those who have this 
weapon have forgoiten even the most. 
elementary diplomacy: they confine 
themselves to threats but do not turn 
their threats into action. But mean- 
while, barriers are falling, more con- 
tacts are made, the peoples cease to put 
fear in the hearts of their neighbours 
there is new unity in Europe and in- 
deed in the world.... 


Up till now, anger, blundering. wrong 
calculations, stood in collective history 
as unimportant accidents; at present, 
they can become formidable, the moods 

*of a leader can become historical fae- 
tors. History must remove the warhead 
from the atom bomb, or else the bomb 
will blow up the world. The peoples 
have a double task: they must unite 
against the bomb, instead of war im- 
pose peace, replace abstract opposition 
by definite alliance, win victories for 
peace, without ever giving the nuclear 
weapon the time or the pretext for be- 
ing exploded. ... 


We must redoubie our efforts: in the 
past history was often made by war, 
but today, since war would mean the 
end of the world, peace alone can make 
history. 





NIKOLAI TIKHONOV 
Change cannot be halted 


hibition of these weapons... . 

At the same time, resolute action 
must be taken to obtain a substantial 
reduction of all conventional arms and 
armed forces. This would allow of a 
considerable reduction of the expendi- 
ture imposed on the peoples of many 
states by the armaments race and the 
inordinate expansion of armies... . 

The honor and conscience of the 
peoples can not allow the forces of 
Science to be used for the destruction 
of mankind's present and future, in- 
Stead of being placed at its service in 
peace. Atomic energy, that great dis- 
covery of the human genius, belongs to 
the whole world, and the whole world 
must benefit from it. By fighting for 
these noble aims, we shall make an ex- 
traordinary advance. We shall win 
prosperity for all peoples and an 
eternal friendship between them which 
will no longer be threatened by the 
black forces of war. And then, we sha)l 
be able to say in triumph: Peace has 
won! 
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The St. George Bill 


(Continued from page 1) 


nent.” Denial of second-class postal 
privileges would put most publications 
out of business because of the prohibi- 
tive cost of circulating them at  first- 
class rates. 

ANTI-DEGUNERACY: The importance 
of the second-ciass privilege to period- 
icals of news and opinion was well 
recognized by this country’s Founding 
Fathers; Mrs. St. George, as a member 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, should be familiar with 
the dictum of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shortly after George Wash- 
ington’s first inauguration: 

“The circulation of political intel- 
ligence through these vehicles is 
justly reckoned among the surest 
means: of preventing degeneracy of 
a free government. is 
In 1792 the postal rate for news- 

papers was one cent a copy, compared 
to six cents for a letter. 

Mrs. St. George's bill is an echo 
of Sen. Joe McCarthy’s who, on Aug. 
22, 1953, démanded revocation of 
second-class privileges for both the 
Daily Worker and the conservative 
Washington Post, which persists in 
criticizing him. Her measure provides 
that a listing of any publication in 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities “Guide to Subversive Or- 
ganizations and Publications,” or in 
the Attorney General's list of “sub- 





Interlandi in Des Moines Register 

“He was watching the McCarthy hear- 

ings and getting a big kick out of it, 

and then he realized these are the men 
running the government... .” 


versive” organizations, shall be “prima 
facie evidence” they violate the bill 


“LONG FIRST STEP”: Mrs. St. George 
says her measure was drafted in co- 
operation with the Post Office, the 
State Dept. and the Justice Dept. She 
gives as her own opinion that such 
@ublications “should be excluded from 


the mails entirely, but objections have 
been raised against such a sharp de- 
parture from past policy. . .. My bill 
is a first step, a long first step, toward 
excluding this material from the mail.” 

Among sample _ publications cited 
by Mrs. St. George as targets of her 
measure were the California Eagle, 
oldest Negro publication in the U.S., 
the People’s Voice of Helena, Mont., 
the Honolulu Record, Our World, a 
Negro picture-magazine of mass Cir- 
culation, and the Lawyers Guild Re- 
view. Murray A. Gordon, an editor of 
the Review, announced last week that 
he will testify at the hearings and will 
attack the bill on three main grounds. 

Citing existing laws barring mate- 
rial of a seditious character and any 
material which advocates treason, in- 
surrection, forcible resistance to any 
U.S. law, or which would serve to 
undermine the morale of the armed 
forces, he argues that the present 
bill cannot be applied solely to these 
matters and therefore “must of neces- 
sity be understood as an abridgement 
of the freedom of the press to pub- 
lish expression of a political or econ- 
omic nature with which the Postmaster 
General disagrees.” 


DUE PROCESS QUESTION: In addi- 
tion, he argues that the bill would 
violate the Due Process clause of the 
Constitution by failing to grant prior 
notice, hearing and an opportunity to 
defend against the charges before such 
injury as revocation of the postal priv- 
ilege is inflicted. His third point is 





e i 

Take action now! 

A bill to bar progressive publica- 
tions; books, printed matter and 
films from the mails by denying 
them traditional low-cost postal 
rates is now before the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. If you want to help block 
this new threat to freedom of the 
press, write letters to: 

@ Rep. Edward H..Rees, chairman 
of House Committee on Post Office. 

@ Rep. Katharine St. George, au- 
thor of the bill and head of a sub- 
committee conducting hearings on it. 

@ Other members of the subcom- 
mittee (see story for names:. 

@® Your own Congressmen 

@ Your local newspaper. 











that the House Committee’s ‘“‘Guide” 
can be considered as no evidence of 
subversion; he cites the nature of his 
own publication as a scholarly journal 
concerned with discussing legal issues. 

For a contrast to the St. George 
measure, the Post Office recently ruled 
that Rep. Sam Yorty (D-Calif.), first 
chairman of the California State Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, now 
running for the U.S. Senate, is en- 
titled to send electioneering printed 
matter to every voter in the state free 
under Congressional frank simply by 
addressing it to “Occupant” and giv- 
ing a Street. number. 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. ans 

Copy deadling Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with —_- 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y¥. 7. 
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PR he ably 
Chicago 


— ment 





KEMEMBER THE ROSENBERGS— 
JUSTICE FOR MORTON SOBELL! 
Rosenberg Memorial Meeting. Pre- 
siding Miss _ Pearl Hart, Prof 
Stephen Love, Prof. Malcolm Sharp, 
Rabbi S. Burr Yampol. Thurs 
June 17. 8:15 pm. Curtiss Hall 
410 S. Michigan Av. Adm. $1. Ausp 
Chicago Roseuberg-Sobell Comm 


“EYE WIEENESS IN INDO-CHENA” 
— Tues. June 22, 8 pm Music 
Room, 410S. Michigan. Hear Joseph 


Starobin, author reporter Adm, -_-—_— 
Hike Ausp Amer. Peace Crusade 
“t, Faces the (S54 Election.” 





cer: Frank Roberts. American 
Socialist Forum. Fri.. June 18, Sed- 
wick Hall, 333 North Av, 8:15 
p.m, Donation: 35¢ 


2331 


For Peace For Freedom 


For Democracy 


SALLTE TO FATHERS, Sun, June or 
20. 7 p.m.. at Greek Cultural Cen- 
ter, 522 S. Halsted St. Don: 50c 





Auspices: Civil Rights Congress of 
{ilinois, 6 E. Lake St. (Room 510), 2 
ST 2-3357 


CHICAGO'S BIGGEST AFTAIR OF 
THE VEAR!: MANDET TERMAN 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER, 6:30 pm, 
SAT... JUNE. 26, at WALSH'S HALL, 
1014 N. Noble (at Milwaukee). $2.50 
per plate (ne collection); make 
ceservations now with Boris Brail, 


WANTED for union theater: popular 
plays, fables. satires about famous 8» Jan. 27, 
events, 


Compass, Box 7012, Chicago, Ill. 





JOB WANTED by alleged ‘‘con- 
spirator” 
as bookkeeper or detail work. 
Fired due to McCarthvite indict- 
Frank Collier, 47 Ferdinand 
St.. Melrose. Mass. 





old coat 


1343 Foster Av 
PROFESSIONAL WOMAN DESIRES 
room, kitchenette, or cooperative 
setup 


COMMENTTY PHARMACY 
Brooklyn A‘ 
Guardians on sale, subs and 
renewals taken here, 


Amnesty for esteeneeeneesnmos 
Political Prisoners, Join us in a FAST HOOK 
vacation 
swimming, fishing, boating, contin- 
ental cuisine. 60 miles from N.Y.C. 
Children welcome. Lerman, R.D. No. 
Hopewell Junction, N.Y, Tel. 
BEacon 9-4156. Write 





WHITE MOUNTAINS - 
hiking, 
facilities. 
welcome. For 
Timms, 
Rockwell 4-2544 


FOR "TRADING WITH THE ENEMY" 





China Da‘ly News on trial; 


General 


modern times. Write The 


Boston 


out on $5,000 bail, prefer- 





to look like new, 
RUHIG FURS 


Chan and 


LO 1-9717 


FEAstgate 7-1892 


Los Angeles A DOSE OF 


championed 
ANgelus: 7777 purty 


Resorts 
= lows Also 
privileges 


x a happy week-end 
Mountain country, 


Middletown 


Brown 
pices ; Guest House, 
Swimming, mouth, Mass 


fishing, sightseeing. Modern 


Modest rates. Children 
folder write: J. 
Wentworth, i. Bm Tel 





3121 No. Sheridan Rd 


. ville 

0S n Ss , 

ee Oe 

ANNUAL © MEETING, Community pete 
Medical Foundation, Fri, June 25. galore. 


8 p.m.. Channing Hall, 2936 W. 8th. 
Robert Peck. M.D., Speaker Al 


er-Erni deberman, Enter- SERS. : 
mission charge. Low Rental. Swimming, Tennis, N.Y. BEacon 9-4156. 
si : ‘ - Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records a 
were SING OUT — SPEAK UP — — all on premises 


EIGHT BACK HOOTENANY. June 
25 Larchmont Hall, it8 w. 
Carcchmont 


San Francisco 


_ ———— Ideal 
Atkt SMETH, distinguished Ameri- 
can actor, reading from works of 
{cish playwright SEAN O’CASEY. & 

fri, June 25, 6 pm, at a Chinese Call 
Dianer: Hang Far Low Restaurant 
722 Grant Av. Res 82 at Spanish end 
Refuge? Appeal, KG 2-3703. 


: 


CITY SLICKER FAKM, Jefferson- 
N.Y. NEW! 100-foot natural 
Chitdren’s paradise. Camp- 


barn dances 


Children ‘', rate to 12, Booklet. 
Tel. Callicoon 321 J2 





The Cranes, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 7 
Phone: Kerhonkson 2149 


KENOZA LAKE, N. ¥ 
family resort 
Swimming, boating, fishing Chil- 
dren's 
delicious June, 
Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754 


$490 adults 





anesen honson, N.Y. 








Sports, food 


Swimming, 


ine lake ledge 
ed ee noh 4-1164 (N 


Private lake 


counsellor, Food—plentiful 


. ON FARM fo 
$35. Booklet ' 5 


; 


newsstand at 


whereupon he 


the newsdealer 
who spoke carelessly had been 
—— selling the China Daily News 
which during the war became 
the largest-selling Chinese pa- 
per in the country. 


TERROR: 
the war the little 8-page daily 
the new China, 
peace and world trade. As the 
cold war gripped the nation 
COMPLETING NEW 3" 
rooms with 
Private 
machine, Twin Lakes Colony. Tel’: 
92-4031; 
(NYC) LO 4-9340 


VACATION AT CAPE COD 
(Interracial) 


Indiana Av., Fal- 
RFD = 1, Box 146. 
Phone: Falmouth 403-J. 


THE HILLBERG FARM — Reserve 
now for July 4th and summer. $35 
week, $6 day. Open all year, Ker- 
Kerhonkson 8008W. 


Children’s Camp 


FOR EARLY TEEN-AGERS, 9-13 
Attistic rooms, Adults $38. gicls. Small group. Intimate lodge 
high in mountains 
boating, 
smeanseeeeianeaie crafts. Moderate rates. L. Lerman, 
Hopewell Junction, 


Summer Rental 


Summer Board Wanted 


boy 11. Swimming, 


animals, other children preferred, 


press freedom is at stake 


1951, the China 
Tribune, a N.Y. daily pub- 
lished in Chinese, reported: 
“Then the youngsters who 
- had broken up the newsstand 
of Chan ‘the Dog’ went to the 
Canal St. and 
warned the newsdealer who in 
turn said something carelessly, 
was beaten by 
one of the youngsters and, as 


the only 


Republic of China, 


out of commission 
After 


ea takingly 
3', rm. bunga- 

kitchen 
lake, washing 


mimeograph stencils 


week-days 


or LU 3-9895. restored. = 4 


THE LAW: 


La Casa Linda 


grand jury 


Kong banks. 





114 hrs. N. ¥.C, 
riding, arts, 
emigration—was a 


LOOKING FOR COUPLE TO SHARE 
our 7-rm. house in Golden's Bridge 
Colony. Lake facilities. Call Kato- 


fact was that a 


secuted to death. 
THE ISSUE: There 


Jeffersonville 212 R. July 4th week- not essential Phone particulars . : Bae 
days—82l. July and Aug. ST 3-2537. or write Box FP, 17 Mur- orial policy would figure large- § 439 Av. of Americas = GR 17-2130 4 
$20-825 children. ray St. New York City 7. ly in the government's case, sem ER come comes 


} 2 ya? 


Kuomintang representatives in 
New York, and the three other 
Chinese dailies in the city, 
moved to put out of business 
remaining Chinese 
paper in the western hemis- 
phere supporting the People’s 


Terror at the newsstands was 
followed by intimidating visits 
to advertisers and subscribers. 


contributions. The paper kept 
coming out. Recently when a 
fire (apparently without poli- 
tical origins) broke out in the 
loft above the paper’s 
water damage put the presses 
and fire 
fighters spilled the type racks. 
(Chinese papers are all hand- 
set, using thousands of char- 
acters.) The paper's staff pains- 
hand-lettered the 
day’s news and the ads on 
and the Moy said: “We shall continue 
paper hit the streets on sched- 
ule until the press room was 


offices, 


After blackmail 
and vandalism failed, the law 
stepped in. In April, 
indicted 
Eugene Moy .and four others, 
the paper itself and two Hong 
Moy and the 
paper were charged with pub- 
lishing ads placed by the banks 
to facilitate the sending of 
money to families in China. 
The grand jury ruled that 
sending money to one’s family 
—often the original reason for 
form of 
trading with the enemy, al- 
though the U.S. was not at 
war with China and China was 
——- not an enemy in the past war. 
The pretext seemed thin. The 
newspaper 
which had survived vandalism 
and terror was now to be pro- 


were in- 
dications that the paper's edi- 


and that before the prosecutors 
finished it would be clear that 
freedom of the press was the 
issue. 

In Federal Court at Foley 
Sq. last week Moy went on 
trial before Judge Sylvester J. 
Ryan. Moy’s attorney Paul Ross 
waived a jury trial, moved to 
dismiss the case altogether. 
Judge Ryan took that motion 
under advisement. Meanwhile 
U.S, Atty. William Esbit, au 
ex-Army colonel, opened the 
government’s case calling as 
first witness a Chinese who had 
read the Hong Kong bank ads 
and sent money to his family. 


- Chicage had a result, his nose was bleeding, Some were frightened off; a vgn ty nr Pageancmicny| 
FUR STORAGE, Let a skillea tur All those who have heard the others rallied to supplement , 0D “< ast held babenedote 4 
craftsman remodel or repair your News are very, very happy.” their subscription money with Pér cannot be he CSPONSIDIS 


for what some reader may do 
in response to an ad. 
“WE’LL CONTINUE”: Judge 
Ryan indicated he would seri- 
ously consider that objection, 
If he rules against the govern- 
ment on that point it would 
automatically throw out 45 of 
the 53 counts in the indict- 
ment, since these all relate to 
acts by readers and not by the 
paper. 

Before the case came to trial 


to publish the China Daily 
News and we shall fight against 
this unjustified prosecution un- 
til we are vindicated. In doing 
sO we Shall be defending the 


1952. a freedom of the press for all 


newspapers. We shali also con- 
tinue to do all in our power to 
prevent a terrible war which 
is desired only by the China 
Lobby and its cohorts in the 
Kuomintang clique who, in 
order to retain their ill-gotten 
profits, would .sacrifice mil- 


edittr 


lions of Americans.” 















ACTING CLASSES 
beginners & advanced students 
REGISTER NOW—2-4;6-8 p.m. § 


PERFORM AS 
YOU STUDY! 


ACTORS’ MOBILE THEATRE — 
¢ Summer Term: June 2t-July 31 § 


BRETT WARREN, Director | 
STAGE ® RADIO ® TELEVISION 
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Strike or no strike, 
TWU fights to halt 


bust-the-union drive 


By Elmer Bendiner 

HE ONLY THING they 

haven’t told us yet is that 
if we strike theyll move the 
snbways to Pennsylvania.” 

A subway conductor talked 
freely, but anonymously, of the 
issues in the transit fight, and 
of why the men are ready to 
strike against an anti-union 
administration — comparable 
with the toughest die-hards in 
private industry—of the city’s 
transit system. 

He said the men hadn’t had 
a wage raise in four years and, 
No matter how they dressed up 
the over-all statistics, many 
were taking home $45 a week 
and trying to raise a family on 
it. An old-timer, he recalled 
the earlier victories of the 
union in whittling the week 
down from 84 to 40 hours and 
giving the men two days a 
week out of the subways. 
THE “BEAKIES”: The formu- 
la proposed by the Mayor’s 
fact-finders, he said, would 
“take away all the gains made 
by the union in 20 years.” He 
said the union ought to nego- 
tiate with the Authority not 
on the basis of the fact-finders’ 


get what “a g-- d--- beakie 
gets.” ($4,200-$4,900 a year.) 
TOKEN TFEME: The tokens 
meant additional work for the 
men and women in the change 
booths, involving an elaborate 
inventory at the day's end; yet 
the TA authorized no addition- 
al time. The union finally won 
an additional 15 minutes a day 
for the change booth personnel 
but, said the conductor, at the 
busy stations they put in more 
then half an hour on their own 
time. 

Another issue that won't 
make headlines, but adds to 
the discontent underground, is 
the matter of no time off for 
deaths in the family. It rankled 
the conductor. He said: “Sup- 
pose your sister is married to 
a cop. And suppose rour mother 
dies. The cop gets five days off 
to bury your mother while you 
got to work.” 

He went down the list of 
beefs and closed: “You want to 
know why the subway is like it 
is—because the man who runs 


it is a real authority—an 
authority on whiskey.” (TA 
Chairman Maj. Gen. Hugh J. 


Casey is first vice president of 





A TWU DEMONSTRATION 


proposals, but on the union’s 
program of collective bargain- 
ing rights; a 25c raise; improve- 
ments in working conditions, 
and vacation time which the 
union proposed last fall. 

He said there were other 
long-standing grievances that 
never made the papers. The 
“peakies” are one. Transit 
Authority classification sched- 
ules call them “specia] inspec- 
tors,” but in practice beakies 
operate as outright labor spies 
—the kind the Wagner Act 
outlawed in private industry. 
Their assignments call for any- 
thing from a routine snoop on 
the energy the workers are 
putting into the job to tailing 
union members around town. 

The worst of it is, said the 
conductor, a motorman doesn’t 


IN 1950 


Melrose Distillers, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Schenley.) 
SURVIVAL AT STAKE; Bigger 
than all the beefs, more im- 
portant even than the wage 
issue was the question of TWU’s 
survival. Many rank-and-filers 
felt last week that if the union 
negotiated on the basis of the 
fact-finders’ formula with its 
compromise on wages and its 
appointment of a labor ezar, 
the union might not survive. 
Four years without a real con- 
tract gain would shatter mo- 
rale, pave the way for raiders 
from other unions, leave it 
powerless to negotiate. 

One course could hold the 
union together—a camppgign 
for the original TWU demands: 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Young Reds infiltrate New Jersey 


Three mouths pop wide open as Mother Robin makes up her mind about where the worm will 


turn. 


This photo was taken in the backyard of a Nutley, 


N. Ju 


home. Photographer Frank 


Mastroe burrowed himself in foliage te get the shot. 


THE GRAVY BOWL OVERFLOWS 





Democrat-GOP huddle places 
party hacks in court posts; 
deal on Surrogates is seen 


ARLIER this year the GUAR- 

DIAN, in a six-part series 
on life in New York’s bi-parti- 
san “political sewer,” told how 
the big-party machines, work- 
ing together, staff ovr courts 
with loyal party hacks. Last 
week State Supreme Court 
Justice James B. M. McNally 
in an interview with the World- 
Telegram brought the sewer 
story up to date. 


Justice McNally revealed that 
GOP county chairman Thomas 
J. Curran and Tammany chief 
Carmine DeSapio had present- 
ed candidates for court posts 
and the court had accented 
them. Among them was Wil- 
liam J. Sheldrick, Democratic 
leader of the 7th AD, named 
“chief confidential attendant” 
at $7,920 a year. Sheldrick, a 
former State Assemblyman, was 
once characterized by the Citi- 
zens Union as “distinctively 
inconspicuous.” 

THE $2 WINDOW: When 
Mayor Wagner was Borough 
President of Manhattan, Shel- 


; hand wrought jewelry by } 
i 

LORE | 

sterling, brass from $3.50 

| 169 east 96 street, n.y. c. 
Just east of lexington av ; 

; Open noon to 7 lehigh 4-223! ¢ 
aes eee ce 


JUNE SALE—ALL WEEK ) 

40% off on all woolens ) 

23% off on all cottons 

30% off on all silks ) 
Don't forget—our original price 
)to begin with is less than else- 
) ee Come early while selec- 
j tion is worth your while. 

MILI. END IMPORTS ) 

) %6 EB. 11th St. (w. of Bway) 
(ccna 
pints? ag Abd vee eee ay. 
* Announeing 2 new ontlet in 9 
* Queens for fine pottery, ceramic 
gifts and supplies. Quality 2nds 
ut large discounts. 


POTTERY MART 

266-15 Hillside Av., Queens 

Open Tues.-Sun. 11-6 p.m. 
Thurs. & Fri. Eves—8:30-10:30 


SLRRARF RRSP ROP ROOT R eS m 


ee a) 


x 
Yeees 9 2 22 2 ee eS 


drick was a “provisional” junior 
civil engineer. (The “‘provision- 
al” exempted him from civil 
service requirements.) At the 
same time he worked as a pari- 





mutuel clerk at the 
Raceway. 

The court named two 
fidential attendants” 
each 


Yonkers 


“econ- 
at $5,335 
They are Helen M. Noo- 
nan, GOP leader of the 7th AD 
North, and boss Curran’s sec- 
retary; and Henry Berlin, for- 
mer vice chairman of the 
Tammany executive committee 
James J. Fitzimmons, GOP 
leader of the 15th AD, was 
raised from information clerk 
to confidential clerk, at $8,650 
@ year. The duties are vague 
and the hours flexible. 


GRAVY & PLUMS: The World- 





INSURANCE 


Carl Brodsky 


All kinds of insurance, Includ- 
fae automobile, fire, life, 
compensaticn, ete. 


799 Broadway © GK 5-3826 








Different, But Hlomelike 
Shashitk, Beef Stroganoff, 
Petato Pancakes & other tasty 
Russian & American Dishes. 


ALEX'S 
69 W. t0ih St. (at Gth Av.) 
DINNER $1.30-$1.75 
Open 12-11 p.m. Tues.-Sun 








Cameras Projectors 
City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.Y.C, 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
Digby 9-2956 

Special Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 











Telegram linked the court ap- 
pointments to a far bigger 
deal: the nominations of two 
Surrogates in 1956. Surrogate 
courts are the political ma- 
chines’ gravy bowls. Each Sur- 
rogate yearly hands out several 
million dollars 1 appointments 
of guardians for itnfants or 
other “incompetents” who in- 
herit large estates. 

He sends attorneys on all- 
expense-paid junkets to take 
depositions from hard-to-reach 
witnesses and names others to 
investigate in adoption cases, 
where fees are fat. The Surro- 
gate also names. public admin- 
istrators for estates left with- 
out a will, the richest plum 
crop of all. 





Don't Simmer 
Ancther Summer 
GET A 


DARRIER 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONEE 





The new slim sithewstte leeks se 
handseme in your windew. The new 
Carrier scarcely extends beyond the 
sill, yet it cools, filters, dehumidifies 
and ventilates. See this great new 
Carrier. It’s built by the people whe 
knew alr conditioning best! 


guy ¥OUr BEST BUY ot Stam DARD * 


andard Brand 


(43 4 AVE 131457 NY3 





CR 3.7819 
WASHING MACHINES e@ RADIO“ 
ALE HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


eceedl 
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* DISTINGUISHED “EVENT! * 
Friday, June t(8—8:30 








e 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
invites you to 
hear and meet 
that GREAT American: 

* DR. W. EL B. DUBOIS x 
Statesman - Scholar 
Historian - Educator 

Author: “The World and Africa” 

“Souls of Black Folk,” etc 

e 
In a Timely Report: 
“COLONTALISM” 

The struggle for Independence 
im Asia. Africa, Latin America 
° 
Chairman 
McMANUS 
Critic, Editor 
“The Natl. Guardian” 

e 
Whats happening—and WHY—in 
Indo-China Malaya Indonesia: 
in Kenva. South & West Africa 
tin Puerto Rico, Guatemala, etc 


Honorary 
JOHN T. 
Journalist, 


Gea. Mat 


7 
Question Period 
Free [ced Drinks, Cakes 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
Contribution: 85c. Members T5¢ 


ALL WELCOME - 
TRADITIONAL HUNGARIAN PIC- 
NIC—Suu June 13 all day 2% 
International Park, 814 E. 225th St 
(Bronx) Hungarian music real 
Hungarian goulash, strudel, home- 
made cakes. Adm. T5c Take [RT 
White Plains train 
PARTY & SOCTAL in honor of Sons 
& Daughters of the Foreign Born 
Dramatic skit folk dancers, folk 
stagers Sponsor Jewish Young 
Praternalists Sat June 12, 8:30 
pm. Sholem Studio, 11 W. 18th St, 
Donation: 75 
SING & WANCE at Levittown Halt 
Ausp: Levittown ALP. Sat night 
June 19. Featuring Hootenatty Ar- 
tists, Les Pine, Sonny Terry and 
yther favorites plus a professional 


caller, Sub: 81.25 
WHEN IS A PARTY 
MORE THAN A PARTY? 


When it's an AMERICAN LAROR 
PARTY PARTY! (Village La Guardia 
style), Sat.. June 12, 8:30 p.m. 137 
Waverly Pi. Dancing, games, sur- 
prise entertainment refreshments 
Contribution: Bl 
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LARGE 
READERS 
at low 


GUARDIAN 

modern furniture 

Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 

856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TRaialgar 9-L1I71 


SAY ING Ss TO 
Good 
markup. 


For the JUNE BRIDE & GRADUATES 
Wedding Rings Charm Bracelets 
Watches Silverware 
Retaii at Wholesale Prices 
(tara & Irving Gavuria 


22 W. 48th St... Rm, 1103 CO 5-1381 
PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Ine. 
(formerly Alvin Udell). 26 E. 58th 
St., PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 


where in New York City. 





phyttits 

Hand wrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver, modern design; wedding bands 
$6 and up 75 W, 4th St. Dally 
noon to 8 pm, OR 35-8287. 

IRISH TWEE Ds and. BL. ANKETS 

by AVOCA HANDWEAVERS now at 
ESHKANIAN-MCINTYRE, lit = Tth 
AY. So., Sheridan Sq. corner 
Christopher Heavenly soft light- 
weights. Mail orders and wholesale 
from CAROL BROWN. “AVOCA” 
headquarters in USA, Box NG, Put- 
ney, Vt visitors warmly welcome. 


POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest Selection of seconds 
‘loseouts from the world’s best 
sources, ', to % of list Drice. 
Also wrought iron, crystal, etc 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2664 
Daity 19-19 p.m Sun. 1-6 pm 


and 


HI-LIDELITY FQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 
} your old radio console 
into a modern instrument 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3a Av., N. Y. C. 3. GR 3-7686 








TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Ful line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
739 Flatbush Ayv., Bklyn. BU 44-9199 





Listings im the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 


charge $2 per insertion. 

Tuesday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Addre.s: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 


Copy deadline 














SVECTACULAR BROADLOOM 
CLEARANCE. $100,000 worth of 
carpets in rolls, balances. All styles 
and colors. Must be sold before 
tric Fall. No reasonable offer re- 
fused, RUGCRAFT’ CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE, 123 W, 64th St. Open Mon.- 
Fri., 9-5. After 5 by appt. only. 


POTTERY BAKN 





Specializing in Ists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and gla sware. 
Domestic & Imported, 231 10th Av. 
3-24 Sts.) OR 5-4434 Store 
hours: Tues. thru Sat. 9:30-6. Sun. 
12-6. Thurs. eve to 9. Closed Mon. 
TRIPLE TRACK COMBINATION 
storm-screen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, frameless tension 


Libera@i discount to readers. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


screens 


HOUSEWARES 
2nds and 
imported and 


BELL GUT & 
Unusual selection in 
closeouts of choice 
domestic ceramics, wrought iron 
and glass, Store hours: Mon. thru 
Fri., 9-7: Thurs. & Sat 9-9 219 
E Kingsbridge Rd Bronx. Tel: 
FO 7-6180. 


lsts 


VACUUM CLEANER, Rated “Best.” 
Reg. $78.50, SPEC. $49.95. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free park- 
ing or 2 tokens for subway riders. 

SERVICES 
RADIO- TV REPAIR 
Very reasonable rate Same day 
service Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408 








specialist 





TELEVISION SERVICE 
Manhattan & Bronx only 
AARON SCHNEIDERMAN 
3-1370 24 hour service 
CUSTOM CABINETRY. ‘Choice wood 
finishes. Iron Brass Glass used. 
Imaginative design. Hi-Fi to speci- 
fication, Pictures (25 discount) & 
frames Free Estimates Beran- 
Orban, 322 E. 23d St. OR 4-6123. 


WA 


PREP LIFE INSURANCE 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc., insurance placed 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St. N.Y. 36 MU 2- 


ANALYSIS 


4120 








SPIKE'S 





MOV ING and pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if mo answer, call after 6 pm.). 
Occasional long distance jobs ac- 
cepted 

MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 


MUL TIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


NORMA CATERERS, Now booking 
SPRING & SUMMER AFFAIRS. Let 
us plan that special occasion in 
temple, home or office. Anywhere 
in metropolitan area. Hor d'Ouevres 
at ail times, ES 3-9490. 


BENDIX-THOR-MONTTOR 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 





bought and sold, 
WASHCO — GE 4-4228 
TIME TO STORE YOUR FINE FURS 


—Coats and Stoles of 
scription at $ Savings. 
MODELLING or 


every de- 
Expert RE- 
converting to fur- 


lined cloth coats, 

MAX KtPERMAN 
214 W. 30th St BR 9-3733 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 year xperienc. Call 
ED WENDEL, J 8000 on any 


moving problem. 


799 Bway, Rim. 545 GR 33-5740 


MANHATTAN MIMEO LETTER 
SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 


Mimeograph e@ 
Addressing @ 
Special Prices 


Offset e Printing 
Complete Mailing 
for Organizations 


—SsS. A. Jaffe, Prop. 
Spring time is RUG CLEANING 
time. 9x12 cleaned, shampooed and 


stored to Sept $7.95 Call WA 
7-4888 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 

1968 Amsterdam Avenue 

ROCKAWAY, LONG BEACH and 
all resorts to 60 miles, Express 
service by car or truck, Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-3000. 


Transit strike 
(Continued from Page 9) 
25c-an-hour across-the-board 
raise: union recognition; a 
full-fledged contract; a work- 
ing procedure to settle the 


beefs. For those objectives the 
men were ready to strike on 
June 14. 

Last week that was still the 


official union deadiine. But in 
the daily press the emphasis 
was on how to persuade the 
TA to accept the fact-finders’ 
formula. The question was: 
Would the TWU leaders settle 
in the end for only that? 

RANK & FILE: Pres. Michael 
Quill and the executive board 
originally accepted the formu- 
la; but on May 22 an expanded 


joint executive of shop stew- 
ards and rank-and-filers voted 
it down in a stormy session. 


For the first time in years the 
Quill administration is opposed 
by a powerful “Rank and File 
Committee.” At the last elec- 


tions it scored 17,000 votes to 
9,000 for the Quill administra- 
tion 

In leaflets circulated before 


the May 22 meeting it demand- 
ed rejection of the fact-finders’ 


report, strike preparations in 
every borough. campaigns to 
enlist labor and the public. It 
urged wavering members to 
stay in TWU. 

That sentiment swept the 


May 22 meeting and Quill later 
moved to suspend four union 
members in an attempt to 
crush what could be a “dan- 
gerous” effort to rally the 
membership around the union’s 


Official program 
WARNING POSTED: Mean- 
while surface preparations for 


a strike went on throughout 
the city. The TA applied to 
Justice Alired V. Norton in 
Brooklyn Supreme Court for an 


injunction against the sched- 
uled strike, and TWU officers 
were ordered to “snow cause” 


June 9 why they should not be 
restrained. On 2,000 bulletin 
boards throughout the transit 
system notices were tacked 
threatening dismissal for any 
worker who might ‘“‘deliberate- 
ly cause a delay of subways, 
elevated lines, trolleys or bus- 


ARTHA K KALIN AVAILABLE for 


speaking engagements. Book sale 
replaces fee 138 Remsen St., 
Bkiyva 1. N. Y UL 8-2433. 

MOVING TO SUMMER BUNG- 


ALOW? Station wagon transporta- 
tion for your family and luggage 
to resorts & bungalow. colonies. 
GL 2-3024. NI 88-5143 

APT. SUBLET 


30's nr. Bth Av. 3 large 
furnished, $72 mo 
4-1936, write 
we Ge 


SUMMEK 
rooms well 
Phone mornings LA 
Box G. 17 Murray St 


3 ROOM 


APT., nicely furnished, 
for summer, $70 mo. At 70's & Ist 
Av conven transp Call before 
noon, TR 9-3543 
POOMS TO RENT—FURN 

MADTOWNSN, LARGE ATRY ROOM. 
Privacy. Reasonabdie, Conven. trans- 
portation Phone all week. CH 
2-T154 

Excellent 
subway 
Call 


LARGE, BEACTIEUT RM. 
location 1 bloc park 
Mate or female R -asonable 
evenings. 3-19, ST 3-4110 
SUMMER RENTAL 
st MMER- “PLACE IN THE crry. 
City [stand (adjcining Pelham Bay 
Park Room & kitchenette to sub- 
let in waterfront house. Swimming 
on premises, garden, sun _ patio, 
friendly surroundings Suitable 





couple or single party. Can be seen 

week-ends. CITY Island 8-1343 or 

‘all weekdays CI 6-0033 
APARTMENT TO SHARE 


YOUNG BUSINESS WOMAN share 
ideal 5-rm. apt. with same, Con- 
course area, conven. ali transp. JE 
8-5284 evenings and week-end, 


SPECIAL SESSION 


Let the LIRR 
wait, says ALP: 


talk jobs first 


_——— SLATORS were due back 

in Albany June 10 for a 
quickie special session, called by 
Gov. Dewey solely to straighten 
out the Long Island R.R. The 
legislators are restricted to the 
Governor's agenda. 

Mayor Wagner wired Dewey 
demanding that Albany act 
this session to grant the city 
authority to boost taxes on big 





real estate. Dewey called his 
ideas “old, worn-out and dis- 
credited.” (On its own the city 
could re-evaluate underas- 
sessed big real estate.) 

The American Labor Party 
last week asked Dewey tu put 
first things first. Acting Exec 
Secy. Morris Goldin wrote: 

“With the mounting unem- 


ployment rolls creating an in- 
creasing sense of concern and 
fear among thousands of fami- 
lies in N.Y. State, we submit 
that emergency legislation to 
cushion the recession merits, at 
the very least, equal considera- 
tion with the Long Island R. R.” 

Goldin said state unemploy- 





ses.” {The Condon-Wadlin Act, 
never yet tested in court, denies 
the right to strike to any gov- 
ernment employe.) In some 
subway shops workers ceremo- 


nially burned the TA working 
notices. 
City Labor Commissioner 


Joseph E. O'Grady was busily 
attempting to bring together 
the TA and TWU. AT GUAR- 
DIAN’s press time no one knew 
whether the TWU would meet 
the TA half way, all the way— 
or take the position that in- 
junctions can’t run subways. 

a 


* An Unusual Musical Evening 4 


» folk, concert & chamber music 4 
» PETE SEEGER ’ 
.« NADYNE BREWER “ 
4 METROPOLITAN TRIO 

'» (Beethoven, Opus 11, 

‘ premiere of modern piece) 

* See CALENDAR for Detaltis 
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, A PIANO AND VIOLIN 


CONCERT RECITAL 
Chungsoon & Choon Cha Kwak 
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Korean patriots ordered deported to Rhee’s 
BACH ® MOZART @® CHOPIN ® DEBUSSY ® KOREAN FOLK SONGS } 


ment was “conservatively es- 
timated at more than 600,000” 
and asked that the agenda 
include greater jobless benefits, 
wider unemployment insurance 
coverage, repeal of the Hughes- 
Brees Law and a public works 
program. He blamed the city’s 
new amusement tax on the 
state’s refusal to give the city 


more power to tax big real 
estate. 

Rose V. Russell, Teachers 
Union legislative representa- 


tive, also seconded the motion 
on real estate taxes and asked 
state aid to pay teachers’ raises. 





“Summer Is A-Comin’ In’ 


HOOTENANNY 


and Dance 


Another big People’s Artists 


one“? st with Pete Seeger, 
Walter Raim, Al Moss, Laura 
Duncan, Leon Bibb, many 
more. Dancing to Rector 
Bailey Orch, Tix: $1.25 in 
adv. (res.), $1.50, at door. 
SAT., JUNE 19 — 8:30 


Manhattan Center 
(34th St. & 8th Av.) 


I 











Unveiling for 
Ethel and og 











SUN., JUNE 20—1 P.M. j 

Wellwood Cemetery 1 

Pinelawn, L.I. | 

Natl. Comm. to Secure Justice | 

fer Morton Sobell in 4 

Rosenberg Case j 

| am —_— —_ —_- — 

f 7 
JUNE 11-13: 


“QUIET WEEKEND” 
A delightful British comedy 
about an unusual weekend 
in the country. 
Fri., Sat., Sun. at 8:30 & 10 pm 
Members, $1; Non-Members $1.26 
6th AW 


CLUB CINEMA “Y. “Sth ‘se. 


| — | 
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Korea 
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( Comments by CEDRIC BELFRAGE ) 


( WED., JUNE 16 

( Adm, $3.34, $1.80, 90 
Call, write Prov. 
23 W. 26th St. 


— Seow 


( 


MANHATTAN TOWERS > 


76th St. at Broadway ) 


Committee to Defend the Kwaks ) 


MU 4-3457 
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Remember the Rosenbergs 
Free Sobell from Alcatraz 


N&tional 


1050 Sixth Ay, 





—— se 


MEMORIAL 


. ROSENBERG 
| MEETING 


THURSDAY, JUNE 17—8 P.M. 
CHATEAT GARDENS (air-cooled) 
105 KE Heuston St. (at Ind Av.) 
Admission: $1 inel, tax 
Hear: John T. McManus, Helen Sobell, 


recorded voice of Emanuel Bloch, others 
Committee te Secure Justice for 
Morten Sobell ta Rosenberg Case 

Lo 4-9585 
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June 14, 1954 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 11 





CONCERT JUNE 12 


Kwak hearing 
on deportation 
set for July 1 


OR Chungsoon and Choon 

Cha Kwak, Koreans whom 
the Justice Dept. seeks to de- 
port to Syngman Rhee’s S. 
Korea, two weeks remained be- 
fore the next round of their 
legal batile against what would 
amount to a death sentence. 
The Kwaks, who served the 
U.S. in key positions during 
and for four years after World 
War II, now have no desire to 
remain here and ask only to be 
allowed to leave for a country 
of their choice. The Justice 
Dept., asserting that they 
would net be physically per- 
secuted by Rhee whose out- 
spoken foes they have been for 
two decades, had ordered them 
to report last April 7 at Ellis 
Island fer deportation to S. 
Korea. Lawyers for the Kwaks 
had cbiained a temporary or- 
der restraining the Dept. from 
proceeding with the deporta- 
tion. Last week, July 1 was set 
as the date for Federal District 
Court hearings of the Dept.’s 
attempt to vacate the order. 

This week (June 16, 8 p.m.) 
the Kwaks, both professional 
musicians, are to give a concert 
of Korean and Western classic- 
al music under auspices of the 
Provisional Committee to De- 
fend the Kwaks at Manhattan 
Towers, 76th St. and Broadway, 
N.Y.C. The proceeds will go 
toward their fight to remain 
alive. ‘See ad on p. 10.) 
CHILDREN’S ~ CAMPS 
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CAMP KINDERLAND 


©n Sylvan Lake, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6-16 
8 week season—$330 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available 


A Children’s 
progressive Jewish education 
with jnierracial living. 

Fall pregram of land and water 
sports. @nitural theme: 300 yrs. 
of Jewish contributions — to 
American democracy portrayed 
thru song, dance and play. 
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Camp combining 


Adult accommodations at 
AUP LAKELAND 

k Offices: 1 Union Sq. W. 
283 New York City 3 


— 


New bee 
AL 


Pena ene ce ee eel 








Oo ee No ee 


Only « few vacancies left at 


HIGLEY HILL 


4 

4 

4 

4 

The smoll, informal form comp | 
where your child will have an 
UNFORGETTABLE SUMMER. “ 
All camp and ’ 
for beovs and girls, 4 

4 

“ 

4 

4 

4 

4 


sports activities 
6-14, 
Special attention given to young 
children away from home for 
the first 
e 
> GRACKH & MANNY GRANICH 
Wilmington 1GR5 


time. 
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7 Wilbwineion, VE, 
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JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev. 2360 ft. Low pollen count 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 4-12 
Prefesctonally trained staff 
All sports facilities, swimming, 
separate wading pool. Farm ani- 
mals, woodcraft, painting, cera- 
mics, music, folk and square 
dancing, nature study trips. 
Modevate Rates — No Extras 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Sarah Riedman 
1066 Pork PI, Béklym. PR 2-0325 





LOS ANGELES 
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; Camp Tenaya | 


, San Fernadino Mts., California 
Boye & Girls 7-li yrs. Interracial 
Offers fun in a 
Rich, Intercultural Program 
Fer infe., eat CA 16849 
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Films 


FILM PROGRAM: American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central 
Park W. & 79th St. June 16. 
Williamsburg Restored; June 23, 
Sheep Raneh in Australia & 
Shelter; June 30, Desert People 
& Blooming Desert. Film show- 
ings on Wednesdays, 4 p.m. Free. 

BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BRANCH: New Utrecht, 8402 18th 
Ave. Seng of the Prairie & B onco 
Busters, June 19, 11 am; Cireus 
Boy, June 26, 11 am. Free. 

BRLYN CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, 
Bklyn Av. & Park Pl. Week- 
Gay film program; 4:30 p.m. 
Tues., Thurs. & Fri. and Wed. 
3:45 p.m.; Sat. films at 11 am.,, 
2& 4pm. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


CHILDREN'S HOOTENANNIES — 
Stories, piay-party games with 
Peggy Mairs; The Puppeteers: 
songs with Leon B‘bb. People's 
Artists will sponsor periodic chil- 
dren’s hootenannies in varied 
forms in response to requests 
from parents. 2:30 p.m., Sat., 
June 12. People’s Artists, Studio 
5, 124 W. 23st St. Adm, 75c. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, Central Pk. W. & 79th 
St. Exhibits: Alaska Brown Bear 
(largest bear in the world), Hall 
of No. American Mammals; Meths 
and Butterfiies (from all parts 
of the world), Insect Hall; Dra- 

zon Lizards of Komodo (world’s 

largest living lizard). Reptiie 

Hall; Dinosaur Esges 60 million 

years old from the Gobi Desert, 


CAMP UNITY 


Famous Interracial Resort 
GRAND OPENING—JUNE 25 
(Open informally during June) 

Exciting Changes This Season! 
New Casino 





Deluxe Bungalows 
Vacation with greater comfort 
is Unity’s theme for ‘54 
Day camp under expert superv'n 
Outstanding Cultural Staff: 
Margaret MeCaden, cultural dir. 
Alice Childress of “Candy Story” 
—famed dramatic director 
Arthur Atkins, well known choral 
director from the West Coast 
Guy Carawan, popular folk sing- 

er and guitarist 

to Edna Smith's Unity 
Band nitely 

Week-end Group Rates 
NO TIPPING 


For info. & res. coll AL 5-6960-1 


1 Union Sq. W Room 610 
Office open daily 10-6; Sat., 10-1 


Dancing 


Special 











For a 
July 4th Weekend 






Tennis tourney. Ent'ment. So- 
Square & Folk Dancing. 
Painting. Arts & Crafts. 
Fishing. Seasonal Sports. 
Low June Ratec, Chartered Bus. 
CY 3-6168 er Etlenville 502 


cial, 
Golf. 


& Summer Vacation 
bienuville, 
LODGE Ns Ue 











Congenial informal setting for 
perfect relaxation and _ fun, 
Fireplaces, records, fine food. 
Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival. 
Excellent SUMMER THEATRE. 
Limited accom. Reserve now. 
Limousine transp. arranged. 
LENOX, MASS, 
‘Fel. Lenox 8614—The Rsoenbergs 


—~ 


SHADOWOOD INN ? 








Reserve for Tanglewood 
Concert Season 


. 

festival house 

@ Low Pre-Season rates @ Informal 
@ Record Library e@ Folk dancing 
@ Pete Seeger, Singer, July & Aus. 
Tennis @ N.Y. Vel: LU 2-1165 
Write for Tanglewood Conc't Prog. 
lenox, mass. __ tel: lenex 367-w 








Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. 
TErhune 5-2166 
Cooperative, inter- 
racial camp. 
$32-$39 per week. 
Children $26. 











SEASON OPENS JUNE 27 
UNTIL LABOR DAY 
Interesting programs and activities. 
ful swimming pool. 
& Crafts. 
Special children’s activities, including enimels. 


Cretaceous Dinosaur Hall. The 
Museum contains 58 exhibit halJs 
eovering 23 acres of space de- 
voted to exhibit displays. 


AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL, Met- 
ropolitan N.Y. Council, 344 W 
36th St. LO 3-4269. 

Sun., June 13: Bike to Riis Park, 
swimming. Bring musical instru- 
ments, lunch, Meet 9 a.m. Park 
Circle or 9:30 am. Av. U & 
Ocean P’kway, B'klyn. Bike te 
Yarrytown,. Bring swim suits. Meet 


8:45 am. Grand Concourse & 


16Ist St. or 9:30 am. Grand Con- 
course & M: osholu P kway. Bike 
to Clove Lake Park, picnicking. 
boating. Meet 9 am., Columbus 
Circle or 10:30 am. Boro Hal) 
Staten Island. 

Sun., June 20: Bike Rally & Treas- 
ure Hunt to Atley Pond Park, 
an easy five mile trip. Meeting 


Places: B’Klyn, Park Circle, 10 
am.; Manhattan, end of Triboro 
Bridge, 9:30 am. Woodhaven 
Bivd. & Atlantic Av., 10:30 am 
Hike: Dyckman’s Boat Basin and 
Buttermilk Falls on trip from 
Old Dyckman to Alpine Ferrv 


Meet 9:30 a.m. at bus stop, N.Y 
side of Geo. Washington Bridge 
Cost: 50c. 

Get the Buying Service Habit— 
you'll save time, money & effort. 





HELP! HELP! 
ANGELS WANTED for vol- 
unteer clerical help at the 
Guardian every day» any 
day, any number of hours. 
Typing, filing; alse clipping 
and filing in library. Please 
call WO 4-3960. 














— INTERRACIAL — 
Is Open Now for j 
Spring and Summer Reservotions | 


LOW RATES 
FOR JUNE | 
$42-$49 a week | 


|Special Family Budset Rates for 
PARENTS WITH CHILDREN 
|} for summer season or by month. 
| Giant swimming pool, tennis 
courts, Entertainment and danc- 
ing nitely. Luxurious accom- 
| modations. 
Call: Ridgefield 6-6548 

New York City office: 





225 W. 34 8t., Rm. 1667 OH 4-5685 
* = = _ - — - 
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, St. Feustin Ste. 7 Quebec Province 
} Ostrovsky's Hotel 


(High in the Laurentian Mts 
Jewish-American cuisine, safe ¢ 
?sandy beach, TV, boating, ten- ¢ 
‘nis, volleyball, etc., supervisors § 
?for children’s activities. Rates 
‘only $45 weekly. Special arrange- ‘ 
ments for families. ; 

¢ 
[oon Box 736, St. Faustin Sta., ? 
{ 


§-~ 


Province of Quebee 
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“the Woodlands, Phastial i | 
| 
( 


We have a New Luok! 
accommodations, NEW Lounges. 
NEW Dining Room. SAME 
WONDERFUL Foor. 


BOulevard 8-161 


Echo Lake Lodge 


P.O. Bran- 


(evenings) 














in Town of Hubbardten, 


don, Vt. Hubbardton 17-2 
Delightful adult resort in Green 
Mts. Private lake, tennis, ping 


pong, shuffleboard. Music & record- 
ings around the fireplace. Deiuxe 
cottages for 2 with private bath 
Delicious Food. Ideal for honey- 
moon or vacation. 
Opens June 25. 
DIANA & ABE BERMAN 
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SNe 


Beauti- 
Arts 
Day nursery. 


All sport facilities. 
Folk & Social Dancing. 


i 
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June’ll be bustin’ out all over! 


Guardian Weekend 


£9 
le 


* LIONEL 
and ¢ 


STANDER, 


World Affairs, 


Write or call 
GUARDIAN 
WO 4-3960 


White Lake Lodge 


Broadway and Heljywood star, 

an exciting entertainment program. 

* KUMAR GOSHAL, GUARDIAN Associate Editor for 

will lead a lively discussion. 

* PLUS all the excellent facilities of modern White Lake 
including dancing to orchestra. 

MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY 


WEEKEND, 17 Murray St. 


- 6 — 


June 25, 26, 27 


7 


$24 


INCL. TRANSP. 
Send #5 deposit 








I wish to make 


Enclosed is $ 











CAMP LAKELAND 


(ON BEAUTIFUL 
GRAND OPENING JULY 2 


(of the 
t artist for July 4 week-end 
and a fine cultural 


MORRIS CARNOVSK 

chem”) as gu 

NADYNE BREWER 

Excellent food prepared under 
supervision of Lea Kitzes 

Special rates fer 

$6 per day in 


I Union Square West, N. Y. 


DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


July 4th week-end; 
Kinderland 
For a vacation that offers a full program of activity as 
restful atmosphere. make reservations NOW at 


SYLVAN LAKE) 


“World of Sholom Alei- 
social staff 
FINEST 

ACCOMMODATIONS 
Si to $10 per day 
DeLuxe Dormitery 


and 


well as a 
LAKELAND 
55-6283 


CAMP 
Telephone AL 














ACCORD, N.Y. 
Season As An 
Parent-Child 
160 Beautiful Acres 


3hst 


Resort 


Inter-racial 


e Arts & Crafis 


Swimming e@ Golf Nearby e Tennis 


Folk, Sq. 
Folt 


Dancing; 
Program Starts July 
LOW JUNE RATES 
Adults $35 





IN ‘THE ADIRONDACKS 


All deluxe accommodations at 


LOW JUNE RATES 


Folk & Squores with Cliff Bullord 
$ Championship Clay Tennis 
Courts, Handball, riding, fishing, 
all water sports on private Cry- 
stal Lake, 1.500 woodland acres. 
FREE WEEKEND 
to tennis tournament winners 
o 


Crystal Lake Ledge 


Chesterton 3, N. Y. 
Phone 3830 NN. Y. phone TU 2-0477 


ehildren $25 








WHITE LAKE LODGE 
Interracial 

SPECTAL JUNE RATES 
@ Lionel Stander in person 
@ Pre-Broadway hits 
All water sports, tennkc, hand- 
ball, folk dancing, nature study, 
arts and crafts, Day Camp from 
8 a.m.-8 p.m. beginning July. 

e 

For reservations coll or write 
WA 4-6600, 250 W. 26 St., N.Y.C. 
or White Lake 350, W. Leke, N. Y. 
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Essie Chasnoff 
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LAZARUS” 
al Schreon Crest As 


Come on — come alive! 
Test those atrophied 
talents for living. 
Your lungs, your 
body beautiful, 
your appetite for 
fine food, your 
love for sports 
and beautiful 
country. Come on -— 
come to Schroon Crest. 

Let the cool, buoyant waters 
of Schroon Lake invigorate 
you. Be a tennis star. Enjoy 
fine entertainers, stimulating 
new friends. Dance, sing, 

live happily... Come alive at 


SCHROON 
CREST... 


came elae™ 


On SCHROON LAKE —~<«hy cant yoo? 
Pottersville, N. Y. 


Ask about Schroon Crest facilities & 
sensible, young-career-people rates. 










Phone: Chestertawn 2830 or 9682 
$i, On: 142 Men Dilys, 1, WY. 
ene: MAin 4-080 or MAla 4-1236° 


| i i in Ail tal it hi Mi at Ml hii hi il Mi Mit a 
DONE MISS 
LES PINE 
JULY 4th WEEK-END 
at CAMP MIDVALE 
Feiday-Monday—Only $16.50 
Res. Camp Midvale Corp. 
Midvale, N.J. TErhune 5-216© 


Mee nn Mero Me a Mee Meo Man Mr» Mr Mn Ar de. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


SUN KING 
5-Positional Aluminum 
Beach Chair in Colorful Saran 
This sun chair is sturdily con- 
structed, comfortable and easy to 
store and carry. It weighs Only 8 
ibs. and can be folded in one mo- 
tion to 7x26x40 inches. Finger tip 
arms adjustment changes the chair 
to any of five positions while you 
sit in it Weather-proof, highly 
polishgd aluminum tubing covered 
with colorful plaid saran reinforced 
with blending solid-color canvas. 
Alt stitching is with durable Orlon 
thread hipped express 
Regular Price — $25.95 
($26.50 w. of Miss.) 
GUARDIAN PRICE $20.50 


FREE GIFT SERVICE 


Guardian Buying Service will gift- 

ship, enclose a gift card and send 

any item anywhere in the U.S, at 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 








Educational ~~ 
Toys & Games 


AGES 8 and up 
FLEXCRAFT. Wonderful creative 
medium. Wire can be bent into 
any shape by the child, then liquid 
plastic is poured on and hardens 
in 20 minutes. Object can then ba 
painted any color. A truly creative 
toy. Not a number kit. Comes com- 
plete with instructions. 

Je, Size......ppd. 
Sr. Size ppd. 


$2.25 


$4.35 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


A mail, order service offering consumer-tested merchandise at a Saving. 


EXQUISITE, SIMPLE, MODERN 
STAINLESS STEEL TABLEWARE 


T= current vogue in tableware are the beautiful, simple-lined, 
modern Scandinavian designs. We agree these are the most 
attractive designs on the markets. Unfortunately, they are 
priced far beyond the average pocketbook, ranging from $6-$9 
per place setting. However, we have found a set of stainless 
steel tableware to match the beauty and craftsmanship of the 
Scandinavian models. It is made in Japan with exquisite taste 
and sturdy construction. IT IS AS BEAUTIFUL AND WELL 
MADE AS THE SCANDINAVIAN MODELS. It is made of stainless 
steel, heavy weight, one-piece knives, beautifully contoured. And 

best of all, it is priced to fit most budgets. 
$12.95 


postpaid 


24 pe. service for six includes a fork, knife, teaspoon, 
tablespoon in each setting 


AGES 5-9 
JUMBO ANAGRAMS. Aids word 
recognition, Only anagram game 
using lower case letters similar to 
those used in teaching reading. 
ppd. $1.75 


QUOITS. A delightful outdoor sum- 
mer game. Can be played by chil- 
dren of ail ages........ ppd, $1.25 
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Size, Color, Description Amount 




















POSTAGE 








Name 


Address 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
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TOTAL 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Full payment must accompany 
all orders. Make checks, money 


orderg payable to GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE, 
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17 Murray St., N. Y.7 


SPECTATOR.4° ‘ 


Charlie ... how could you? 


CROCODILE on the N.Y. Times editorial staff shed half a 

column of tears last Saturday for Charlie Chaplin. In a 
tremulous piece headed “Little Man, Farewell,’ the writer 
wrung his hands over Chaplin’s acceptance of the World Peace 
Council’s award, wailing: 

“He has allowed himself to be used by a sinister conspiracy 
of which the little man he so touchingly represented is the 
victim. .. . He shuffles off leftward toward Moscow, perhaps 
not calling himself a Communist or a fellow-traveler—but 
there he goes and the sag of his back, the flap of his coat- 
tails, the set of the derby over the ears and the sadly remin- 
iscent twirling of his cane move us to tears.” 

Father Times is saddened. The boy he used to chortle over 
isn’t cute any more. His voice has changed, his views are his 
own, his actions are independent. 

Father Times wistfully thumbs the 

early pages of the family album, 

lingering over the baby pictures: 00 

Charlie smiling as “The Tramp”; * 

Charlie eating his shoe in “The Gold 
Rush.” He sighs lovingly at Charlie © 
in his schoolboy uniform in “Shoulder 

Arms,” calling this “a contribution 
to American victory in the First 
World ‘War.” 

At this point Father Times drops 
the album, unable to look at the 
pictures of the youth growing up: 
Charlie flexing his muscles in “The 
Dictator”; Charlie at “Verdoux” Uni- ‘ 
versity; Charlie as a mature human- 4 
ist in “Limelight.” ; 
T IS PROFOUNDLY DISTURBING 

to many comfortable creatures that 
Chaplin lives in a real, 3D world. 
They wish he would please melt into ~~ 
the “little man” and obligingly trudge off into the sunset with 
a shrug of the shoulders and a blissful smile, resigned to a 
mysterious, all-powerful fate. But no. He always behaves as 
if men can do something about their own future. In the thirties 
he was not merely anti-Hitler but maturely anti-fascist. During 
the war he spoke up for opening the second front. After the 
war he cabled Picasso to protest to the American Embassy in 
Paris against the threat to deport composer Hanns Eisler to 
the U.S. zone of Germany, denouncing this course as “.,. the 
prospect of being incarcerated in a concentration camp along 
with Nazis, as the Nazis themselves would have done..” 

And now, to top off his indiscretions, he accepts a peace 
prize. Pardon—wrong punctuation, ‘Peace’ prize. 


yuere ARE THREE areas in which celebrities get into trouble: 

art, politics and sex. The first two are alien territory to al- 
most all movie stars. Chaplin, however, is a triple-threat man. 
The mounting violence against him recalls Isadora Duncan's 
career. What made her a virtual exile was not her barefoot 
dancing nor her startling love life, but the good words she 
spoke about the Soviet Union when 14 nations were trying to 
Strangle the young country. 

Last year, Contemporary Reader published a provocative 
evaluation by Abraham Polonsky of Chaplin and Hemingway, 
taking off from the latest work of each at that time—‘“Lime- 
light” and “The Old Man and the Sea.” Since then both men 
have borne out Polonsky’s estimate of them. Chaplin reaffirms 
life and his love for people. Hemingway takes to the jungles of 
Africa and Franco Spain. 

The future will show that Chaplin’s peace award was an 
honor accorded by half a billion people. And when a nosey 
grandchild asks: “And what did Hemingway do in that period?” 
someone may play him the song, “Bananas and Gin,” recorded 
to celebrate Hemingway's crackup and recovery, by singer Rose- 
mary Clooney and her husband Jose (I Was A Dupe, Congress- 
man) Ferrer. 
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LOS ANGELES 
this message was sent to 
the Rosenbergs on the 


IN YOUR NAME day of their execution: 


“,,. We will fight until the last moment, but if we fail, 
the work to clear your name will go on... .” 


THIS PLEDGE MUST BE FULFILLED BY 
SECURING JUSTICE FOR 
MORTON SOBELL. 


Rosenberg Memorial 
Meeting | 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18 —8 P.M. 
Admission: 75c, tax ine, 


EMBASSY AUDITORIUM 
9th and Grand 
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